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FOREWORD 



A series of studies have been undertaken to explore the effects of research conducted by the 
National Center for Research In Vocational Education. We are interested fn learning more about 
how our research efforts influenr,© thinking and practice In vocational education. 

Dr, Kay A: Adams, Coordinator of National Center Evaluation, was responsible for conceptU' 
alizing and initialing the studies. Thanks are extended to her staff. Dr. William Hull, Ms. Jean 
Anderson, Ms, Laura Modisette, and Ms. Brenda MacKay, for theJr involvement in conducting the 
studies. To enhance objectivity and credibility, external contractors were used as team members in 
conducting the evaluation studies. We appreciate the work of Dr. Michael Patton, Minnesota Center 
^or Social Research, and Ms. Deborah G. Bonnet, New Educational Directions. 

Thanks are extended to all the staff at the field sites who participated in these studies. A special 
note of appreciation is extended t.o each of the following: Dr. Richard A. Adamsky, Department of 
Vocational Education, Temple University; Dr. Glen E. Fardig, Department of Vocational Education, 
University of Central Florida; Ms. Bernie Griffith, Cashmere Public Schools; and Dr. Alice E. Kudlata, 
Milwaukee Public Schools. 



Dr. Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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SUMMARY \ 

Does Performance- Based Teacher Education Work? \ 

\ 

\ ; 

\ . : • j 

The Performance^Based Tiacher Education (PBTE*)^ curriculum developed by the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education has been widely adopted by vocational teacher 
education programs. Many programs have been implemented using the NatlonalXcenter's 100 PBTE' 
modules and support documents. But does PBTE work? To'answer this question)\two eKemplary^ 
sites using PBTE, Temple University in Philadelphia, Pennsylyania and the University of Central 
Florida in Orlando, Florida, were studied in depth. These resiJIts were verified thr^ugh^donducting 
telephone interviews and surveys covering 71 additional PBTi\ programs ^"1 | , 

Distribution j j 

From March 1977 through January 1980, over 260,000. PBTE modules have been ^ii^ibuted, 
constituting over half a million dollars in sales. Over 1,350 different agencies and 250 individuals 
have purchased modules including approKimately 990 education agencies and 140 interjnational 
agencies. The primary purchasers have been colleges and universities, which represent 59 percent of 
the total dollar sales. Over 18 percent of all higher education Institutionsln the United IStates have 
purchased PBTE. All fifty states, five U.S. territories, eleven Canadian provinces, and tv^enty-four 
other foreign countries have purchased modules. Based on enrollment data from twenty^nlne educa^ 
tional agencies, an average of sixty teachers are enrolled per PBTE program on a yearly ^asis. Since 
990 educational agencies have purchased PBTE modules, a rough estimate of 59,000 vocational 
education teachers have used PBTE modules. 



Use . 

Full-scale implementation, as well as creative adaptationi of PBTE, are occurring at many 
agencies across the nation. Of the 990 educational agencies whfch have purchased PBTE modules, 
360 are universities, 330 are secondary schools, 210 are postsecondary institutions, and 90 are state 
agencies/At colleges and universities, PBTE Is used for preservice and inservice ^^cational teacher 
education programs, PBTE is being used to train teachers In agricultural education, business and 
office education, distributive education, health education, home economics ed^ucation, industrial 
arts, technical education, and trade and industrial education. At secondary schools, PBTE modules 
are used for inservice programs for practicing teachers. At postsecondary institutions, there is an 
increasing use of the PBTE modu les for staff development programs, most frequently as part of a 
comprehensive personnel evaluation and development system. In addition to education agencies, 



The term PBTE will be? u^ocl throughout this report to refer to tho Nntloncil Center's PBTE curriculum rather than 
ro the qeneral concefJt of fierfoririuiice^ljased teticber educairon. 
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over 220 noneducatlon agencies such as Caterpillar Tractor Company, IBM; and Union Carbide are 
using the PBTE modules, most frequently as part of company training programs for improvinti 
instructional tfchniques. 

Effects 

Three levels of effects of PBTE were investigated: ( 1 ) effects on vocational teacher education 
programs; (2) effects on vocationai teachers; and (3) effects on vocational education classrooms 
and students, 



Effects on Teacher Education Programs 

Based on in-depth interviews with forty^five college and university administrators and faculty, 
it was found that PBTE has precipitated significant changes in many vocational teacher education ' 
programs. In a period of declining need for secondary teachers, the National Center's PBTE curricula 
has helped university vocational education departments survive crises of funding cutbacks and faculty 
retrenchment Because PBTE lends itself to an individualized approach, universities can provide fields 
based programs to larger service areas. PBTE made it possible for universities to attract community 
support receive state funds for PBTE program development, and maintain enrollment PBTE has 
(1) increased students' access to vocational teacher certification by providing self^contained instruc^ 
tion especially useful in rural and isolated areas; (2) increased f/exibi/ity in getting help to new 
teachers immediately whenever they are hired; (3) increased profy£ycf/V/fK of teacher education 
programs at some institutions by shortening the time required to certify vocational teachers and 
lowering costs by using differentiated staffing; (4) reduced variabiiity and mcreBrnd accountabflfty ' 
of vocational teacher education curricula through standardizing the skills vocational teachers are 
required to master; and, (5) significantly changed the role of the university teacher from a classroom 
lecturer to a learning facilitator working frequently with students on a one=to=one basis. 



Effects on Tiachers 

_ Based on in-depth interviews with forty vocational education teachers and local school adminis^ 
trators, there is evidence that PBTE is having long-term impact on improving the caliber of vocational 
education tomhers especially in the areas of instructional planning, organizing instruction, student 
reinforce^^ent, individualizing instruction, and student evaluation. There is also evidence that PBTE 
increases teachers' ability to be self-evaluative and their confidence in themselves as teachers. 

Effects on Classrooms and Students 

PBTE also has contributed directly to vocational education classrooms. In an era of increased 
emphasis on basic skills and competencies, PBTE has added impetus to the movement toward 
competency^based instruction for all vocational education students. As one administrator noted, 
"If you're going to do competency based instruction with students, you must get teachers committed 
first" PBTE has (1 ) increased the use of competency^based techniques with students- because teachers 
teach the way they are taught and (2) improved the performance of local school administrators in 
evaluating teachers. 



Appraisal 



In the course of interviews with program staff, teacher educators, teachers, and local adminis- 
trators, respondents were given the opportunity to assess the strengths and weaknesses of the PBTE 
materials. The most common reaction to the PBTE materials is a healthy respect for the technical 
quality of the modules themselves and the rigorous process that was used for their development. The 
strengths identified by various users were that PBTE materials btb self-con tained, modularized, 
perfomw nee- based, individualized, and can be used to increase accountability. 

As expected, some people liked the curricula materials more than others, as no materials are 
applicable to everyone. However, it is important to note that some of the criticisms directed at the 
modules are really criticisms of the concept of performance-based teacher education. Some weak- 
nesses identified by various users are that PBTE reduces individuality, has limited emphasis on the 
affective domain, and has the potential for misuse. 



Conclusions 

Atthough there is some evidence of opposition to the competency-based education and PBTE 
movements in some of the institutions studied, the following conclusions can be drawn about the 
distribution, use, and effects of the PBTE curricula: (1) it is the most widely distributed product 
ever developed by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education; (2) it has been widely 
adopted by educational institutions; (3) although not originally targeted for business and industry, 
many copies have been sold to this market; (4) users express a considerable sense'of ownership of 
their PBTE programs; (5) it has changed many aspects of the delivery of vocational teacher education; 

(6) it appears to be more efficient and effective in educating teachers than traditional approaches; 

(7) it is perceived by users as a high quality product; (8) it is providing impetus to the movement 
toward competency-based instruction for all vocational educotion students; and (9) it appears to be 
having a long-term impact on improving the caliber of vocational education teachers. 
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I. AN APPROACH TO EVALUATING 
THE IMPACT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Overview of PBTE 

• _ . I 

The National Center's Performance-Basid Teacher Education (PBTE) curriculur;n has been wideiy 

adopted and has had marked impact on vocational teacher education programs. The'purpose of the 
innovation is to provide performance-based instruction In the methods of teaching for preservice and 
inservice vocational education teachers. PBTE lends itself to modularized, performance-based, individu- 
alized, self-contained, self-paced, and open entry/open exit instruction. 

Modularized ^ 

The Performance-Based Teacher Education curriculum is a series of 100 products divided into 
\rnodularizad units of instruction. The modules cover skills In ten instructional areas such as: instruc- 
tional planning, instructional execution, instructional evaluation, and instructional management. 

Performance-Basad 

Each module covers an essential teaching skill, such as developing a lesson plan, and individuals 
must demonstrate mastery of each skill through actual performance before moving to the next 
module. 



Individualized 

PBTE programs can be designed so that students can complete only those modules that cover 
competencies they need to master. The modules also can be sequenced In whatever order is appro- 
priatii to the students' needs* 



Self-Contained 

The modules are quite short, with an average length of fifty pages. However, they are designed 
to provide most of the basic information needed by a student to learn and demonstrate a competency. 

Self-Paced„ ? , 

Students can complete th% modules at their own pace,_ai_gujckly or as slowly as is appropriate 
for them. 
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Open Entry/Open Exit 



/ Because the modules are self-paced and individutilized, they are desiynod to be es^)ecicll^y useful 
for/students to begin-and end their learning sequence at any point In tirne. They are also being used 
inAettings with more traditional pacing and scheduling practices. 



listory of Development 



Work on PBTE began at the National Center for Research in Vocational Education in 1967 with 



a research study by Dr. Calvin Cotrell to determine the important competencies for vocational- 
technical teachers. Following identification and verification of the 384 competencies, development 
of the modules at the National Center was begun in 1971 and continued through 1078> The prograni 
has been under the direction of Dr. James B, Hamilton since 1974. Supporting materials providing 
guidelines for implementing PBTE programs were also developed. The early versions were tested and 
extensively revised, with advanced testing being conducted from 1975 to 1976, The publisher, the 
American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials (AAVIM), initiated incremental release 
of the curricular and supportive materials beginning in March 1977 and ending in June 1978. The 
total amount of time required to develop the 100 PBTE modules and supporting materials was over 
ten years. Development was supported ^^by the United States Office of Education (USOE) from 1967 
thruugh 1S72andthe National Institute of Education (NIE) from 1972 through 1977 at a total cost 
of S2 million. Additional funding was received from the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educa- 
tion, USOE, and NIE from 1975jhrough 1978 to support the field testing of the modules and the 
training of personnel for implementation. 

Work in performance-based education is continuing at the National Center in the areas of non- 
discriminatory practices under Dr. James B. Hamilton and vocational education administrators' ' 
training under Dr. Robert Norton. Planning has been initiated for developing performance-based 
materials for other vocational education roles. 



The purpose of this study is to document the impact of the National Center's PBTE curricula 
and to examine the factors that have led to its widespread utilization, impact is conceived as a multi- 
dimensional concept of change In the behavior of vocational educators. It can be assessed by measure 
of the distribution, use, effects, appraisal, and generalizability of PBTE. The ten study questions 
presented below are organized around these five dimensions. 




Purpose of the Study 



Distribution 



• To what extent has PBTE been distributed across the nation and internationally? 



Use 



• How are the organizations for which the product .was originally targeted ustig PBTE? 



• How are diverse users, such as businesses and Industries, using PBTE? 
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Effects 



• Whit are the major effects of PBTE? 

• How has PBTE affected teacher education fimgrmts \n where it is being used? 

• How has PBTE affected yocational education dassmpms and students of teachers who 
, received instruction through PBTE? 



Appraisal « 

• What are the problemi and weaknesies of PBTE? 
. • What are the strengths of PBTE? 



Giniriiiz^^)iltty . 

• What can be learned from PBTE for increasing the impact of other research and development 
, efforts? , 



Naturalistic Case Study Methodology 

The primary technique used to collect data about the uie and effects of PBTE was case stlidy 
^methodology usinc/ riaturallstic Inquiry tichniques. Case studies were conducted at two sites which 
were viewed as exemplary users of PBTE. The retults from the case studies wereihen verified through 
telephone iriterviews with thirty^seven pther agencies using PBTE, and by the completion of a short 
Wvey by thirty-four^gencies uslng PBTE. 



Study Sitis . - ^ 

" ' :^ The tw sites selected for case studies were Temple University in Philadelphia/ Pennsylvania 
and the Unlversjty of Central Florida in Orlando, Florida. These sites were considered by the product 
tieyelopf' sto be two of the "best sitei'^ usmg PBTE. Tbe crite selecting the best sites were: 

^ Past use of PBTE for at least one year and status as a current liser 

, # Fulljmplementatiqn qf 'a PBTE program, including use of a variety of PBTE rhodulei and 
involvement of it least 100 studints ' 

\, • Person^lcomrhitmenttoPBTE by the staff heading^t 

Site Visit Team . / \ ^ ' 

An internal /external team of three evaluatbrs visited iiach sitei:The site team included an 
BKternal consultant. Dr. Michael Q. Patton, a sociologist who direcls the Minnesota Center for Social 
Rfeseiirch at the Universrty of Minnesota; and two ISIational Center staff members. Dr. Kay a; Ads 



an educational evaluator who coordinates work of the National Center's Evaluation Team; and 
Ms. Brenda MacKay, a former teacher and researcher for a state education association who is a 
member of the National Center Evaluation Team. The team was comprised of individuals both 
internal and external to the Center to enhance both product familiarity and credibility. Since the 
internal team members were familiar with PBTE and the vocational education community, they 
could build trust. The external team mimber/a recbgnized social researcher with three recent books 
on evaluation mithods, added credibility and a certain detachment to the team, the eKternal team 
member was especially effective in speaking to individuals who had negative feelings toward PBTE, 

Site Visit Agenda 

Three days'were spent at each site. Time was spent both at the university and at local vocational 
schools and community colleges where PBTE-trained teachers were working. At each site an individual 
representing the state department of education was interviewed. In both sites, representatives from 
other major teacher education institutions in the state were interviewed. The majority of the time 
was spent conducting personal interviews with individuals who had used or been exposed to PBTE. 
Interviews were conducted with individuals representing all the roles relevant to the program. These 
included: university deans and chairpersons, university tenured faculty, paid staff of the PBTE pro- 
gram, volunteer PBTE staff, teachers in the program, local school administrators, and state department 
personnel. Across the two sites, a total of sixty-eight individuals were interviewed, thirty-seven of 
them at Temple University and thirty-one at the University of Central Florida, The type and number 
of respondents are depicted in Table 1. ^ v 



TABLE r 

Individuals Interviewed During the Case Studies 



Role 



University deans, chairpersons, and senior faculty 

PBTE program staff (paid) 

PBTE school-based resource staff (unpaid) 

State department personnel 

School adrninistrators 

Teachers trained through PBTE 

TOTAL 



Number Intirvliwed 



Temple 



Central 
Florida 



5 


3 


16 


4 


2 


2 


1 


e/ 

15/ 


3 


10 


37 


31/ 



TOTAL 



8 
20 
4 
2 
9 
2B 

68 



Interview Quidi . I 

Rather than develop structured questions, an interview guide was used as a/basis for conducting 
interviews. The guide identified important topics clustered under eight categories to be covered 
through the interviews. Figure 1 displays the interview guide. Before going on^site, preliminary , 
decisions were made about which topics to cover with different respondent groups. In the actuah 
interview situation, the guide was used flexibly. ^ . , 
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FIGURE 1 

/ 
/ 

PBTE Intirview Guide for Case Studies 



1 - Product 


4^ Use / 


6 — Program Effects (cont) / 


1,1 Perception of goals and purposes (all) 
e 1.2 Features— itrengths.and weaknesses (all) 
1.3 Similarities to and differences from 
other approaches (all) 


4.1 Typical work day/week (F,T) / 

4.2 How product used (FXD) / 

4.3 Number of people using (F,S,T,D) 

4.4 Configuration of product use 
(F,SXD) / 

4.5 Level of acceptance (F,ST|D) 

4.6 Adaptation/used as intended 
(F.S,D,T) / 

4.7 Evaluation (all) 

/ 

5 — People Effect! 


6.2 Resource Utilization 

a. Staffing/department ' ' 
organization (C,D,F) , 

b. New funding (S,D,C) 

c. Equrpment/materials (S,D,C) 

d. Space (D,C) v 

6.3 InstructionaLProcess / 

a. Course sequence (D;F,T) 

b. Course content (D,F,T) 
G. Teachingjkills (D,F,T) 
d. Planning (D,F,T) / 

e* Time to complete (D^F,T) 
f. Useof time (D,F,T) 

7 — Students/Classroom Effects 


2 - Sitting 


2. 1 Site factors affecting implementation 
(FAD) 

2.2 Program before (C,D,F) 

23 Characteristics of key people (C,F,D) 

a. administrators 

b. teachers 
a students 

2,4 Overall budget (C,D) . 


5.1 Initial reaction (F,T) / 

5.2 Changes in attitude / 

a. " subject area role (T,F) 

b. self in role (T,F) / 

c. product (all) 

5.3 Changes In Job respdnsibilitiei 

a. work load (FXD) 

b, student contact .(F,T,D) 

5.4 Teaching skills (all) 

5.5 Knowledge about teaching (all) 

5.6 Job placement (F/T,D,A) 

^ ' / 


3 — Implementation 


/ 

7.1 Classroom Instruction (F,A,T) 

7.2 Discipline (F,A,T)^ 

7.3 Student learning/lF,A,T) : - 

7.4 Classroom atmosphere (F,AJ,S) 
^ 7.5 Career planning and choice 

7.6 Placerhent 

7.7 Access and equity 

8 — Commuriity Effects 


3.1 Description of start-up, right and 
wrong (D,C,S,A) 

3.2 Start up cost ^(D'^C)^^ 

3.3 Training (F,D,S.A) t 

3.4 Support (D,S,A) 

3.5 Integration with ongoing products/ 
program (p,F,S) 


/ 

6 — Prdgram Effects 


-6.1 Management/PQiicy 

a. Program administration (C,D) 

b. Recruitment (C) 

c. Admissions (C) 

d. Ongoing posts (C,T) 

e. Qrading/credits/certification 

(aF,s) 

L Program completion rate (C,D) 
g. Goals and priorities . . 


Respondents 


8.1 Community awareness 

8.2 Comnriunity linkages 

8.3 Changes in the workplace ' 

8.4 Spread of program to others 


F " University faculty 

C " University deans and chairperson 

U ~ iD 1 t proyrdiTi aireccur 

T = Inservice teachers , . 

A « Local administrators 

,S « State department personnel 



= Lirnitfitiojis arid Weaknesses 

There are five major limitations to the approach taken in this study. First, the study does not 
provide answers to such questions as, "Does a PBTE program produce better teachers than a 
traditional teacher education program?'' or ''Do students of PBTE-educated teachers outperform 
students of traditionally-educated teachers?'/ It is enticing to try to answer these questions when 
studying innovative programs. But the search for answers is difficult and often disappointing, as / 
evidenced by the many evaluations of Innovations which fail to show significant differences betweer]i 
the old treatment and the new. The approach taken in this study is descriptive, not experimental or/ 
comparative. The most salient features and most apparent effects of PBTE are described from different 

^viewpoirtts of program participants. / / 

' ■ / ■ 

/ . 

Second, PBTE would be eKpected to have the strongest effect on teacher education programs, 
with slightly less affect on teachers and even less effect in classrooms and on students of PBTE- j 
educated teachers. Therefore the evaluation was designed to collect more information on teacher 
education programs, with less data on teachers, and even less on classrooms and students, so thai the 
evaluation could portray the strongest effects: However, it should be noted that statements by teacher 
educators concerning the effects of PBTE at other levels were used to indicate areas in which t^ probe 
teachers and local school administrators, and cannot be taken as direct effects. 



Third, no data was collected directly from students who were being taught by teachers ^ducated 
through PBTE, This area of the study is viewed as important but not within the time and scqpe of 
this study. / 



/. 



Fourth, the primary focus of the study is teacher education programs in four-year colleges and 
universities, which are the primary users of PBT6 Less data i^ reported on the impact of PbTE in 
other settings, such as postsecondary institutions, secondary schools, and business and industry. 



^Flfth, PBTE Is a concept with many definitions and approaches. The National Centefr recommends 
a variety of approaches to implementing PBTE curricula in a program. Consequently, the entity which 
is being evaluated differs from setting to setting. . / 

There are two overriding weaknesses in the study design and execution. First, this is a study of 
a National Center product conducted by an internal unit of the orgahizatlon. Therefore, there is a 
natural suspicion aboijt the bbjectivity of the findings. Tp enhance credibility, an external, impartial 
evaluator was used as a member of the evaluation team. ' ^- ^ / ' ^ 

Second, the study focuses primarily onAhe effects of PBTE in^th^? best cases. The effects are 
more pronounced and positive than might be found in all PBTE programs. ; ; ^ 

: Follow-up IntervliWi with Tirgetid and Diverse Users 

To supplement and verify the results from the case study, two additional data collection methods ^ 
were used. First, telephone mtfrvlews were conducted with thirty-seven other agencies which had 
^purchased PBTE matirlals. These agencies included eight colleges and universities^ six postsecondary ' 
inititutions, three secondary schools, and twenty businesses. Second, a brief survfy was completed by 
thrrty-four educatidhal agencies, reprfsenting nineteen states, at a PBTE workshop ln.Orlando, 
Florida. Representatives from twenty-pine colleges and universities, three postsecondary Institutions, 
and two state agencies provided information on the use of PBTE by* their agencies. The results of . 
this portion of the study are described in Appendix A. ' , / 



II. USE OF PBTE 



Setting 

Tha sites chosen for the case studiei are about as phyiically opposite as two sites can be. While 
Temple University students, bundled up against the damp cold of a Philadelphia winter morning 
snowstorm, complained of the expense and scarcity of parking facilities and fear of coming to the 
campus ar^ after dark. University of Central Florida students sat in the seemingly eternal sunshine 
of a southern winter afternoon and talked about the need for bike paths so the students could ride 
their bicycles to cartipus and would not have to depend on their cars. 

/ 

/ • 

/ ^ 

Located in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania arid incorporated in 1888, Temple University tia^aken on 
the characteristics of an urban, inner-city university. Temple University is one of twenty-f iv^igher 
education institutions in Pennsylvania that offers one. or more vocational teacher education ^^ograms. 
It is one of four centers (the others are University of Pittsljurgh, Pennsylvania 6tate Unlverait^, and 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania) which o|fers a compriFienslve program for both preservice and 
inservice vocational teacher education. Temple University has-been designated fis the center for a ^ 
seventeen-CQunty area in iastern Pennsylvania covering over 20,000 square mllesV 

University of Central Florida 

University of Central Florida, founded in T963 as Florida Technological University, was originally 
intended to.be an engineering and technoldgy supplier for nearby Cape Canaveral and the^then- 
flbijrishing space program. The university occupies new buildings in-a sandy palmetto and pine forest 
Jen miles east of Orlando, Florida. One of nine^ state univertltiei; the University of Central Florida h^- 
three branch service centers located in its 1^,000 squaramilf/ e 

Although the. physical attributes are obviously different, the two universities do have one thing 
in common: PBTE. In addition to their belief in the concept and use of the NationalCenter'^-: 
modules, th^ two universities also have anoth^ necessary and Important characteristic:'a fully - ^ ^ 
implemented^and staffed PBTE program. Although the two delivery Systems may have been put into' 
place through different methods, the end results of the.iwjb prbgrams are itri kingly similar beaause 
the objective was, the^same: development of. an Individualized, performance^based; field^basea teacher 
education program responsive t6 the needs of all constituents. i - 



Temple Unlversitv 




Implemerftation of PBTE 



Temple UniversL 

.^^ 

Pilot program. In January 1 973, Temple UniveriitV's Division of N^cational Education piloted 
a performancB- and field-based teacher educalLon program in cooperation with Delaware County 
VoTich Schools, the Pennsylvania Department of Educa^on, and the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education at The Ohio State University. This consortium entered into an agreement 
f9r the purpose of field testing the' modules which were being prepared as one of the National Center's 
many research efforts. Dr. Richard Adamsky, bn the Temple University faculty since 1967, was 
selected to direct the program at Temple. 

Fifteen Intern teachers and one field resource person were initially invofved, with financial 
support from the State Bureau of Vocational Education. Six instructional modules were provided 
by the National Center. The research study directed by Dr. Calvin Cotrell was the basis for the 
performance-based teacher education project which came to be called Program VITAL (Vocational 
Mntern Teaching which is Applied Learning). ^ _ 

-■^ ^ ' ' / 

' After a successful semester with the pilot program^ the new delivery system for Inservice educa- 
tion was expanded in September 1973 to include 114 teacherJntWns, 7 fulUtime staff, and 38 unpaid 
. staff. To prepare for this expansion, the university's College o|;^|4ucation provided $80,000. Two 
two-week workshops to train staff were held In the summer o^il9^ using state money. 
. . " / - ■■ 

Reason for adopting PBTE. Three'factors were keyJn attracting Temple to PBTE. First, 
according to Dr. Adamaky, the program director, . and Dr. Cotrell, the teacher education program at 
the university's Division of Vocational Education was In trouble. Both loopl schooradministrators . 
and inservice teacheri were calling for a more /elevant teacher education program. These constituents 
were threatening to use community colleges which were being more responsive to their needs. The . 
modules provided the perfect tbol for a field-centered program. Second, there was □ significant 
change In funding emphasis at the state level. The state department took the position that teacher 
education Institutions would either install a performance^based approach dr lose state funds. Third, . 
Dr/ Cotrell had moved from the National Center staff tq thw Temple University faculty and was key 
in convlnctng the university to experiment with ^e PBTE concept. 

University of Central Flprida 

\ Pilot program^ Five yearslater, in Jihuary 1978, a PBTE program was begun at the University 
of Centf'al Florida^ As at teniple, a program dlreutor,-br. Glen Fardig, was hired spicifically to 
^ implement PBTE, and funds were receive^ from the. state specifically for the P&TE program. Events 
moved fairly swiftly at the :Uriiversit^^^^ Centra! Florida fromits opening in a 1971, feasi- 

bility study of put^ng a ^cational teacher educatioh program in place, to implementation of a _ , 
traditional pbgrir^ in 1974, to a phase-In of a^P ^ ^ ' ^ 

The PBTE program was fully functioning in September 1.978 and began y^th seventy-pine 
inservici teachers^at three service centers. No classes are held for the inservlcW teachers on campus, 
A major problem encountered was integrating^current students Into the new program while the old' 
.program was being phased out. Unlike ^nrfple^'the University of Central 'Florida decided npt to run . 
a dual progranry jnd being a young university with no long-term traditions, it was relatively e^y to 
phase in the nevv program by using course substitution. ' ^ : - . ^ ^ / 
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Reason for idopting PBTi, State intertst in performance^based tiacher education played a 
majbr role m getting the university to change its program. In 1974, Florida State University and the 
state collaborated on a study to identify connpetencles for industriaf arts teachers known^as CBITi 
(Competency- Based Induitrial Teachir Education). Dr, Harry Hall; chairman of the Secondary and 
Vocational Education Dipartment, had developed a proposal for implementing a performance-based 
program at the University of Central Florida, and in 1978 the university received a state grant of 
$60,000 each year for three "and a half 'years to run the program, 

As a further impetus, some county school districts, such as Dade and Pinellas, felt the unlver^ 
sities were ignoring their current needs in terms of training teachers, and had developed their own 
delivery systems for Inservice education. A teacher could get state certification through a district- 
sponsored inservice program but there was no qollege/university credit attached to it^ Furthermore, 
under a conventional university program a teacher may have to travel up to an hour to a university' 
extension or on-campus class and may have to wait one or two years before a basic methods course 
vyould be offered. The PBTE modules allovyed the University of Central Florida to provide a readily 
available, flexible program of vocational teacher education, 



PBTE Program Operations 



Temple University 



Program components* Temple University primarily usuj,?BTE modules in Its Program VITAL 
and Program MASTERY. In Program VITAL, each intern aevelops eighty;-nlne teaching competencies 
which are performed and assessed in an actual school situation.. VIT^L uiiilized 30 of the 100 modules 
developed by the National Center. Students take fifteen credits to earn a Vocational I certrficate! 

After teacher Interns have earned Vocational I certification through VITAL, tbey can go through 
Program MASTERY to earn Vocational 11, or permanent certification, MASTERY was Implemented 
for the first time in 1977-78 schoql yean It utillies'eightoen additional PBTE modules and requires 
nine semester hours. . 



Most interns In the VITAL and MASTERY programs are i 
program area with the next highest enrollment in health occUp 

PBTE modules are alio used in the preservice business ec 
are used in the one-semester capstone experience for students 
graduate program. 



in the trade and Industry vocational 
ations, 



due 



ation program. Thirty^iix modules 
in tffe business education under- 



. Jmplementation feature^. At Temple, the modules cgn be used in any sequAnce and interns can 
set their fawn pace, Interns work on the modules and competenfcies independently Temple is organ- 
izedJn a semester. system^ Students completing the VITAL prpdram typically spread the fifteen 
credits required for certification over three semesters taken, with six credits taken the first two 
semesters and three the last semester. Af an incentive for intirni to cpmplete thri program In ohe / 
and a half years, they are asked to sign a contract by which theylagree to compldte the program and' 
pay the costs for fifteen semester hours, - \ / 

.^ V Field-resource pe with the interns on an individual basis to check their progressland ^ 

to review theincompleted assignments. Interns videotape their peftformance whek they feel they have 
mastered a competency and these are reviewed by the field resource persons, Regular small g^oup 



iiminars where interns meet are a ricommended but not a required aspect of the program. The . 
frequtncy and content of seminari, which typically occur about once par month, is left to the 
discrttion of the field resource persons. j 

Staffing, Temple makes extensive use of a diverie staff. The twelve field resource persons who 
have the primary responsibility for implementing the program are nontenured, predominantly 
norhPh,D. staff. The PBTE program Rtaff is comprised of the following: one program coordirpator, 
three senior staff educators, one staff trainer, tweive field resource persons, and seventy resident 
rtsource persons. 

\ ■ = ' \ \ 

1 . Program coordinator (tenured faculty) — spends two-lhirds of his time on all aspects of 
the PBTE program. The coordinator's objective is to make changes on a rational ^asis \ 
and to reduce variabilrty in the delivery system. He pversees how the services are jjeing \ 
offered, how time is being used, who's doing what— the logistics of the delivery system. 

2. Staff trainer (tenured faculty) — utilizes one-third of his work load on training of field 
and resident resource persons. He develpps and strengthens the use of modules, assesses 
the needs and competencies of thelfiela resource persons, and provides feedback to other 
program staff. \ 

3. Senior teacher educators (three tenured faculty) — one-third of their work load is spent 
supervising field resource persons (one-third of staff reports to each) and serving in the 
certification process as the university's representative on the Council of Educators. 



4. Field rewurce persons (tvyelve nontenured, predorriinantly nbhrPh.D, full-time staff)'— 
each field resource persorj'js reipwsible for between fifteen and twenty teacher interns 
In four to six schools having vocational pi'o.grami in a specif ic geographic location, A 
f iejd resource person averages forty-five mir^utes of direct contact with a teacher intern 
^ each week/ He/she is responsible for checking out a teacher intern's performance or 
product required by each module. These staf^f members ^brganiie seminars each month 
to give interns an opportunity to discuss common concerns and share experiences, 

.5. Resident resourcf persons (seventy unpaid local school teachers) — help teacher Interns 
work with the modules and assist iriterns in determining when they are ready to be . 
evaluated on a specifiic teaching skill. ■ / 

Enrollment From 1973-74, the number of inservice\teachers enrolled In VITAL sttadily 
increased frpm 114 to 172 in 197S-76,^lt dropped to 143 In 1977-78, but for the current year, 
'1979-80, enrollment stands at 190. This figure include^ those enrolled In the VIT^L, MASTERY, 
and student teaching components. ^ ^ = ^ /. ' . 

Typical, student. While It is difficult to typify a teacher intern, composite enrollment data 
show the typical VITAL intern to be a SSiS-year-old male with some college-level course work. 
Oyer 80 percent of the jnterns are currently employed at area votech schools with the remainihg 
20 percent employed itcdmprehensive high schools, special schoolS:(public and private), Jand other 
iducatlon and noneducatioh agencies. Over half are located in urban areas; only lOpercent are 
located in rural areas* Over thrifrquarters are male, which is a slightly higher percentage of males 
than in the studfent population of the teachir internsMlmost half have had some course work 
beyond high school. / " 

. ' . ' '/ : ■ / ' ' . . 
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The typical path of an intern from an auto body shop to teacher certification in Pennsylvania 
^ is as followsi employment as a vocational teacher; application for an^ completion of an occupa^ 
itional competency teit; application for intern certificate; enrollment in Temple University's Program 

VITAL; completion of fifteen credits (thirty modules) and a three-cridit general education coursi; 

and final recommendation for cirtificatioh by a council of iducatori 

> '' ■ 

Completions. About one-third of the group enrolled will complete the program in one year. 
Another third will earn certification by the end of the lecond year, and the remaining third will take 
more than three years. In Pennsylvania, a teacher has three yean to earn provisional certification. 
To date, over 300 interns have become provisionally certified t^ . ^ 

Certification. When an intern has successfully completed the thirty modules in Program VITAL, 
a council of educators (COE) meeting Is ichedul^ tojdetermine if the intern should be recommendid 
to the Pennsylvania Department of Education for provisional certification. These coiJncils were 
formed in response to concerns of local administrators that they had no voice In the certification 
process of vocational teachers! Before Program VITAL, a faculty membir from TImple University 
would be the only one to make that recommendation. , r 

A council is comprised of thfee members: a senior teacher educator from Temple University, 
a local administrator, and a local school teacher. There Is one council In each school. The three 
members review an intern's completed modules, lesson plans, and videotapes. This procedure con- 
trasts sharply with the traditional method of counting credits, and praces the responsibility for 
teacher preparation in part on local school personnel. 

Modificationi to PBTE. Draft versions of six new modules have been developed by program 
staff specifically for training resource persons. An additional six modules are In the development 
phase. After the initial training thrust several years ago, VITAL had no formal training program; and 
It was^lef t up to the staff to nominate, train, and oVersje the activities of resident resource persons. 
Maintaining consistency, in term^ of what is expected of Interns going through the modules, is one 
Of t^e hardest jobs for staff.. The training nrtpdules arte designed to answer this need. ' 

■ Level of adoption. It appears that PBTE has become a vital part of the core teacher education 
program for trade and industry (T&l) and health occupationi within the vocational education depart- 
ment at Temple University. However, most of the faculty do not foresee a time when PBTE will be 
the only delivery system. I \ 

University of Central Florida ^ i ' 

Program components. PBTE modules are prlrharily used in two programs at the University of 
Central Florida: a certification program and a B.A. degree program.^ Both programs are within the 
T&l and health occljpationff|ervice areas. Modules are also being used more Informally in the pre- 
service business education ptrbgram. The certification program is organized Into seven clusters (similar 
to traditional courses) totaling thirty-six credits, during which the student must demonstrate pro- . 
fieiency in twenty: thrfie teaching competencies in an actual school situation. Each cluster has a group 
of required and elective PBTE modules. A total of fortyTive modules are used. 



The B.A. program operates In a similar mannir using fifty-nine PBTE modules and requires fifty 
credits for completion. In business education, which has preservici students, undergraduate skills 
classes, such as typing, are being converted to a performance^based approach. PBTE modules are used 
more informally as one of several instructional resources. 

Implementation features. As at Temple, the Florida PBTE program is implemented as a field- 
based program with interns working independently at their own pact. The university is organized on 
a quarter system. Students are required to start the program wrth an Essential dkllls Cluster which 
can be started at any point during the quarter* The remaining six clusters may be taken In whatever 
order the intern chooses. An inservice teacher usually takes one cluster each quarter (three to four 
credits) which utilizes between five and eight modules. Assuming a teacher takes three clusters per 
/year, she/he can take up to three years to finish the certification program. 

The FioriHa. program uses seminars with more regularity than at Temple. An essential part of 
the program is the weekly one-hour seminars at three service centers. These are not lectures but 
discussions of common concerns and problems centered around a specific module. Videotapes are 
used In the seminars to check a teacher's performance of the skills covered by each module. 

In order to accommodate teachers living at great distances from a service center, seminars are 
sometimes held at a conveniently located area technical school, or a teacher educator will hold a 
seminar via telephone once a week* Theri is an attempt to limit seminars to ten to fifteen students, 
with no minlnium number established. 

Performance of teaching skill Is evaluated in the seminar setting and then again at a later tinne 
In the classroom by a field contact person. University of Central Florida faculty has developed 
testlng-out activities for the seminars. Typically, a student will complete several clusters (over twenty 
modules) and be tested In the seminar at the completion of each module, Thert at a later date, the 
teacher will be tested In the classroom on all the appropriate competenclis learned up to that point 

\ As recommended by the PBTE developers, resource libraries have been set up at each service 
cenier, ^Each library contains all materials riferenced in the modules, additional resource hooks, plus 
an example of a good product or model. ^ / % 

' I ■ . ■ ■ ■ , , 

Stiffing, Tjhe program staff includes a project director, three teacher educators, and twelve 
field cdntact persons. In contrast to the Temple program, the teacher educatorsi who have primary 
esponsibillty for Implementlrig the program, are all tenured faculty, . 

1,' Project director (jenured, full-time faculty) — oversees the operation of the PBTE program; 
plans and Implements changes and innovations; and develops additional modules as needed. 

Teacher tducator (three tenured, full-time faculty) — spend approximately 60 percent of 
their time conducting weekly seminars and individual courisellng sessions at the service 
centers,' The remaining time Is spent setting up field eKperiences, working with field 
contact persons, and taking care of records and reports,, ^ / 

Field contact person (twelve unpaid local school administrators) — get the word out to. 
the.ichool systems about the PBTE program and evaluate Inservice teachers In the final 
check-off of modules. The field contact person is usually appointed by the county school 
office and is typically an assistant principal. The university then trains these resource 
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persons (twilva have been trained, two othirs are involved) by going through the modules 
and looking at videotapes and sample products to arrive at a common dicision of what " 
acceptable. 

Enrollment The PBTi program began with an inrollment of seventy-nine for the first quarter 
of Implementation (September 1978) at the thret service centers. The South Orlando service center 
campus has the bulk of the enrollment with the other two centers combined having approximately 
15 percent of the total. Enrollment has fluctuated somewhat between quarters. The fall 1979 quarter 
had 82 iniirvice teachers, but for winter quarter 1979-80 the.enrollment Jumped to IU9. 

: . . ■ ^ / 

Typical student. Only 10 percent of the students in. the program are preservlce teachers, com- 
prised^primarlly of registered nurses who want a degree but are not necessarily planning to teach. The 
flmalning 90 percent are inserv Ice 'teachers, with two-thirds enrolled in the trade and industry program 
area (primarily for auto mechanics and construction trades), and one- third in the rapidly growing 
health occupations program. The typical path of an iniervice teacher Is similar to that in Pennsylvania: 
employment as a teacher; completion of an occupational competency test; enrollment in University of 
Central Florida's PBTE program; completion of thirty-siK credits; and finally, certification, 

■ ^ ^ . 

Completions. The PBTE program at University of Central Florida has been in place since 
January 1978. To date there have been no/'PBTE graduates," although a number of teachers earned 
certification during theJEra^ltLoji.fnon^^ former program to PBTE. 

Certification. Beginning June 1980, certification requirements are being changed to reflect the 
state's movement to competency-baied education at all levels pf education. In addition to cdmpleting 
couriework, passing the Florida Teacher Certification Exam will become a requirement for attaining 
a regular teachirig certificate. The exam, which at thfs date is not yet written, will be a full day, com- 
prehensive ^written exam covering. general academic and professional areas. The crlterion'referenced 
exam is based on twenty-three essentiarteaching competencies and will contain four subtests: reading, 
writing, mathematics; and profeiiional, wluch covers teaahing 

' '■ ' " 

Modifications to PBTE. Program staff niernbers are invojved in writing ten additional modules 
which will cover cojiifietehcies f ccommended by the CBITE study and those mandated by law, such 
as reading and metrics, These riiodules follow botli the forniai and structure of the National Center's^ . 
modules. ' ^ 

Level of adoption. As the previous narrative has explained, the PBTE program at University 
of Central Florida has totally replaced the traditional approach to inservlce programs on the campus 
and is truly field based. As the director iterates, "If we had to have classes on campus, it would be 
impossible to deliver this type of instruction. PBTE allows us to teach imall groups of teachers 
wherever they are. We can get instruction where it's needed/' 



TABLE 2 



Use of PBTE at 
..Temple University and Universitv of Central Florida 

1979-80 / 





Temple University 


University of Central Florida 


Program Components 


Voc 1 certificate=VITAL 
g 30 modules (IB credits) 


Cortificate-45 modules 
(36 credits) 




Voc II certificate"-MASTERY 
18 modules 


B/A. deyree-59 rnodules 
(50 credits) 


Prociriim Format 


Sefiiester 

15 credits taken 6-6-3 
' over three semesters 


Quarter 

36 credits tnkon 
4 creclits/cjunrter 


Service Areas 


Inservice: T&l, Health 

Occupations 
Preservice: Business Ed., 

Cooperative Educatioh 


Inservice: J&l, Health 

Occupations 
Preservice: Business Education 


Implementation 
Features 


Added Council of Educators 

for certification 

recommendation process 
Developed modules for 

training resource persons 

U§Bri riif fprpntiatpH ^taffinn 


Developed additional skills 

performance activities for 

seminar check off 
Hold vyeekly seminars at 

service centers 
cbiduiisneu resource iiDranes 

at each service center 


Staffing . ' ' 


5 faculty (2 PTE) 
12 paid staff (12 PTE) 
70 volunteers 


4 faculty (3.5 FTE) 
12 volunteers ^ ■ 


*fenrollment 


190 ^ 


109 : 


Time to Complete 
Program 


1-3 years 


3 years 


Start^up Date 


January, 1973 - 


January, 1978 


Size of 
Service Area 


20,000 sq. miles 
(17 counties) 


1 1,000 sq. miles 
(1 1 counties) 



Summary 

There are both similarities and differences in the delivery systems of vocational ttacher 
education atTemple University and the University of Central Florida, These salitnt features are 
summarized below and In Table 2. 



Componenti. Both programi concentrate on basic npndegree teacher certification. Time to 
complete the program ranges from one arid a half to three years. 

The basic certification program at Temple University uses thlrty^flve modules and that at the 
; University of Central Florida uses forty-five modules. The number of credits attached to the mbdules 
yaries from fifteen to thjrty-iix at the ^o universities, with an average of one and a half to two ' 
modules per credit Neither university actually deals with the concept of modules per credit Temple i 
prefers to speak of fifteen credits, ideally taken 6 ^6-3 for three semesters, while University of 
Central Florida deals in three or four credit clusters usually taken four credits per quarter; ^ 

Service areas. Both' systems are primarily geared for Inservlce teachers in the trade and industry 
and health occupations program areas. Use of the mpdules Is beginning to spread into tKe pfeservlca 
program area, primarily to business educatioh, and to a lesser extent into cooperative education. 

Modifications. The programs are flexible and changes are made when, needed to make the 
^ delivery systems more responsive to constituents. These changes range from the development of a . 
hriodule for teaching reading to a new process for recommending a teacher for certification. 

' faffing.' Both iyitems have a program coordinator and utiliie unpaid resource persons in the 
local schools as part of a diverse staff. Temple primarily uses nontenured field resource persons to 
conduct the field work with the inservlce teachers while Florida uses tenured faculty, - 

Enrollment Both prograrns have experienced a steady rise in enrollment since their start-up 
, date. Enrollment atTemple was 190 for September 1979. At the University of Central Florida 
enrollment was 82 for the fall quarter and has risen to 109 for the winter quarter. '-^ 

Use of PBTE at dth&r Institutions 

Having reviewed the use of PBTE in-depth at two institutions, we then examined in a more 
cursory fashion how PBTE curricula are being used in other educational institutions throughout the 
United States. Results from thirty-four surveys distributed at a PBTE workshop have been analyzed 
and included with the data collected from telephone interviews with seventeen educational agencieS,j 

Colleges and Unlyersities - ' w 

Moit colleges and universities use PBTE curricula materials In both preservice and inservice 
programs. Over half the programs |at both levels are In the trade and industry service area; with the 
next highest usage in health pccupations^education. The lowest reported usage of PBTE occurs in 
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TABLES 

Use of PBTE at Other Educational Institutions 
1979-80 Academic Year / 





Preservice ^, 


/ InservicB 


Students enrolled 
Range 
Average 


9-850 (N=21) 
' 40(N«20) 
(excluding 850) 


i 1 

V '8-837 (N-32) 
60 (N-29) 
(excluding numbers 
auove quuj 


Program Staff 
Faculty 

Range , - 
Mverage 


0-76 FTE (Kl-20) 

n E FTP Q\ 


,/ 0-20Q(N-31) 


Volunteer Staff 
Range 
Average 


0-30 (N-1 2) 
NA 


0-51 (N=17) 
21 (N= 7) 


Time to Obtain 
Certification 

Range 

Average 


1-4 years (N= 15) 
3.5 years (N-1 5) 


1-5 years (N-18) 
2.6 years (N-18) 


Annual PBTE Program^ 
Budget 

Range 

Average 


$500-200,000 (N=4) . 
$84,525 {N=4) 


$20,000-200,000 (N=8) 
$89,425 (N=8) 


Number of modules 
used in program 

Range 
^ Average 


4-100 (N=1S) 
32 (N 18) 


2-100 (N-15) 
30(N=26) 



' Sised on 17 telephone Interviews and 34 surveyi from a total of 37 collegei and universities, 
9 postsecondary institutions, 3 secondary schools, and 2 state agencies. 

^ Most rtspondents indicated that PBTE programs were financed out of the regular department/ 
Gollege budget 



industrial arts, techniral education, and agricultural education. As can be seen in Table 3, the enroll 
ment figures, staffing, tuition^ and number of modules used in preservice and inaervice programs 
varies gr^tly. 

College and univeriity preiervice programs using PBTE modules are typically classroom-based. 
PBTE modulei are primarily ysed as supplementary initructional materials or as reference materials. 
Only in a few instances do modules entirely replace a coursers required textbook. 

Slightly less than half of the inservice programs are classroom-based, rather than field-based. 
Inservice programs are primarily for vocational teachers coming directly from business and industry 
who are earning state certification. 

The most frequent use of PBTE modules Is to teach "survival skills" to new teachers. An example 
of a new teacher "survival" course is the program for health occupations instructors developed at 
Central State University In Edmond, Oklahoma, The program begins with an orientation conference 
in August and continues through the fall with Saturday workshops. Modules are one component of a 
kit teaching new teacher "iurvival skills/' 

Use of unpaid local school staff (resident resource persons) was limited to a few of the Institu- 
tions which had field.based programs. A majority of the respondents indicated that this was a trouble- 
some aspect of the program. Those who used resident resource persons noted that the syitem of 
having peers evaluate another teacher's performance wasn't a successful venture for either teacherv 
and added that it was often difficult to train and motivate resource persons. Those teacher educators, 
who did not have resource persons felt they weren't as successful as they could be if they had some- 
one at the local level who could help teachers through the modules. 



Poitsecondary Institutions 

At postsacondary institutions, PBTE modules are.used on an inservice basis for both staff 
divelopment and certification programs. In one Instance, a staff development program uses needs 
assessment forms which indicate those modules an instructor can use to make up for any deficiencies 
In teaching skills. .W ' 

By taking advantage of a postsecondary institution's certification program, an Instructor can 
usually earn certification within a year by taking completely modularlied, indivIduaJIzed inservice 
courses. In most instances, the state legislaturs was required to approve, and in some instances has 
funded, a postsecondary institution's certification program. 

Several institution|also use resource persons to assist the Instructors through a certification 
program. In most cases, these resource persons are. other faculty members who are paid by the 
number of modules completed by their students. Other institutions found It better not to pay faculty 
resource persons, but to include the function of advising other instructors as part of the faculty 
-work load. ^ 

At postsecondary institutions, PBTE materials are used in staff development programs. In th^ 
Maricopa (Arizona) Community College District, modules are used In a one-year project to develop a 
system to (1) improve the quality of Instruction of part-time instructors, (2) provide a means for 
earning certification, and (3) improve communications between part^tlme and full-time faculty. 
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At Spokane (Washington) Community Collegi, the modules are used in two programs: one 
offers an alternative method for earning certification on an inservice basis; the other provides a 
computer baiid evaluation lystem for initructors. There has been little negative reaction to the 
evaluation lystem. Instructors say the system is "convenient/* ''helpful," "effective," and they "like 
having control over quistioni." Adjustments are continually being made In the system on the basis 
of user input. As the director stated, "Modules are a natural for connecting the evaluation to staff 
development." • 



Private Sector ' ,? . 

Tvventy individuals in other government agencies and in private sector businesses and industries 
, were also contacted by telephone. Contacts were madeno gather information on how PBTE materials 
are being used in these diverse settings. 

Modules are used as part of a company-sponsored training program for improving the quality 
of its own instruction for employees. At Caterpillar Tractor Company in Peoria, Illinois, modules are 
one component of a training progrlm for inhouse instructors. Usage is concentrated on modules 
which cover use of audiovisual materials. The training program is still in the developmental phase 
and Is being tested at three of ten/facilities. In fourteen Union Carbide chemical and plastics plants, 
modules provide resource materials for the company's training progra \ ^ - 

In six cases the modules had lieen used to some extent, primarily for individual study by the 
person who ordireti them, but the modulis were not currently being used. 

In twelve cases, the person who ordered modules was no longer employed by the company, and 
the person's replicement fjas unfamiliar with the modules and their use. 

In two cases jhe' modules are currently being used organization-wide. It Is postulated that 
although sales ©f PBTE modules to noneducatlonal agencies constitutes 8 percent of total sales 
(12,400 modules to 220 agencies), systematic organiiation-wide use of the modules has probably 
been minima L \ ^ - " 

A more detailed discussipn of how other institutions are using PBTE curricula materials can be 
found in Appendix A. * 
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IIL EFFECTS OF PBTE 



Detirmining the ifficts of tht PBTE modulii was a major focus of the field work. In interviews 
with program administrators, faculty, field resource pirsons, inservice teacheri, rtiident resourae 
persons, forhner studints, and related vocational education perionnil, we asked questions about the 
specific effects and consequences of using the modules, as well as the more general effects of 
performance'-based teaaher education programs* This section of the report reviews our findings on 
effects at the two case study sites. 

Effects it Temple Unrversity ^ 

Major Effaets 

Increised the credibility and cohasivenass of the teacher education program. As has already 
been noted in this report, the PBTE modules and Temple's performance-based teacher education 
program are so intertwined that it is not really possible to clearly distinguish the effects of one from 
the effects of the other. The modules and the program have been integrated in such a way that the 
two components are interdependent A common theme running throughout the interviews was that^^^ 
the smooth functioning of the program Is made possible by the modules, and use of the modules is 
made possible by the existence and smooth functioning of the program* The director of the program 
eKplained the relationship between the modules and the program as follows: 

We did the program first before the modules existed. Then the modules ^ 
came out The modules allowed something good to occur* . . * the -l 
modules are pretty good, but they are not an end-all; they are not the 
program. 

The modules are not selMnstruction; they are directed selfMnstruction; 
they have to be used under the direction of someone who knows what's 
in them; they have to be used in a program. The modules are tools 
within a program. They are good things to happen, but they are not 
the program. i 

While it is important to^ Understand the perspective that ''the modules are not the program," 
it is also important to understand the centrality of the modules to the program. In the minds of 
several of the intervlaweei, without the modules the program would not be viable. The modules give 
the program iocufi, cradibllity, and comprehensiveness. As one faculty member put It In commenting 
on the effects of the modulei on the program: 

Sure, you could theoretically have the program without the modules, 
or write your own, but it would never happen* It takes too much time 
and effort and skill and resources to prepare good modules in all the 
areas they're needed. I'd say that without the modules there would be 
no program. 
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While it is not posslbli to clearly ieparate the effects of the modules versus the effects of the 
program, it is possible to delineate the effects of the combination and integration of modules and 
program in two primary afeas— organization and curriculum. 



Hilpid the teacher education program survive in a period of retrenchment. Perhaps the. major 
effect organizationajly Is the continuation of a viable vocatipnal teacher education program at Temple 
University. It is clear from a number of the interviews that when modules and a performance^based 
teacher education program were introduced, a potentiaiffor a serious decline of the vocational teacher 
education program at Temple was present Moreover, the change in funding emphasis at the state 
level, changing demands' of vocational schools and teachers in those schools, and possible university 
retrenchment combined to pose a serious threat to the continuation of vocational teacher education. 
The development of the performance-based teaoher education program-wlth its field emphasis, 
utilization of PBTE modules, and pattern of differentiated staffing— made it possible to attract 
suppori from vocational educators, to receive state funds for program development and maintenance, 
and to maintain student recruitment and participation in the program. Thus, there is considerable 
evidence that the modules and the program had a significant impact on the ability of the vocational 
teacher education department at Temple to survive and offer a quality field-based program. 

V Spearheadid a performance-basid approach for the entire state. The organizational effects are 
.also evident at the state level. Before the introduction of .performance-based teacher education 
programs, there were twinty-six colleges and universities offering vocational teacher education 
programs. The state department of education found it difficult to coordinate anjd deal with such a 
large number of programs. Thus, in conjunction with the introduction of a new emphasis on 
performance-based teacher education, the state created four centers for vocational education instruc- 
tion. This economy move combined with a clear direction from the state, had a major Impact on the 
substance and content of vocational teacher education instruction. These major organizational effects 
on the Department of Vocational Teacher Education at Temple University and in the delivery of 
vocational teacher education services throughout the state of Pennsylvania are directly related to the 
Impact of the modules and performance-based teacher education on the vocational teacher education 
curriculum in Pennsylvania. 

Standardized the skills taught Usaof PBTE modules specifically, and performance-based 
teacher education in general, reduced variability in the content of the vocational education curricu- 
lum. Before the implementation of performance-based teacher education programs, there was a much 
greater variation among the twenty-six different programs operated In the state than there now Is 
among the four centers offering vocational teacher education instruction. Moreover, within any one 
of the four centers, variability of the curriculum has been reduced substantially. Through the intro- 
duction of PBTEniaterials, the curriculum at Ternple University has been standardized and made , 
explicit so that the content of vocational teacher education instruction is no longer subject to the 
uncertainties of the Interest and orientation of whichever professor happens to be teaching a particular 
course. This combination of organizational focus, reduced yarlablllty In curriculum content, and more 
explicit program requirements has had a major impact on students in the program. 

\ ^ 

Shortened the timi raquirad to certify. teachers* Overall, 'reports from faculty, staff, students, 
and others familiar with the program suggest that for most prograrn participants there has been a 
substantial reduction in the time It takes to obtain vocational teacher certification. Before the intro- 
duction of performance-based teacher education and PBTE materials, it often took students three 
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years to complete the prog rarn for certification; now most students complite the progrsrn in one 
and a half years. As the diVictor put it: , , 

One of the good things about the program Is its productivity, the 
ability to move people through the program, complete the modules, 
' ' and move on . . . The research evidence says that a classroom approach 

and our approach produce basically the same results in teachers, but 
our approach takes considerably less time I call that a major improve- 
ment - ' . I 

It is clear from interviews with teacher interns who have been through the program that they 
appreciated being a^le to move through the program quickly to earn their certification. At the same 
time, several field resource staff pointed out that for some teachers, obtaining certification through 
a performance-based program takes longer than it would take in a classroom setting. For those ^ 
teacher interns who are not able to discipline themselves and who do not have the initiat^ive to work 
on the program under their own direction, the length of time In the program can drag out. In some 
cases teacher interns have been working through the program for as long as four years. These teachers, 
some of the interviewees suggested, need thi discipline and structure of clasi\attenddnce to keep on ' 
track. For most teacher interns, however, the possibility of completing the program in one and a half 
years was viewed as a major strength. 

This study has identified five major effects: 

1. The modules made it possible for the program to functloh smoothly and' with credibility; 
the program made it possible for the modules to be used in the way in which they were ' 
intended. 

2. The vocational teacher education department at Temple University has been substantially 
reorganized and has survived crises of funding, retrenchment, and direction to offer a 
program of substantial quality. 

a Vocational teacher education programs in this state have been focused, reorganized; and 
given common direction. 

4. State certification requirements have been made explicit through the performance-based 
materials and programs, making it possible for most teachers to complete the program 
and obtain certification in less time. 

5. The combination of the PBTE materials and the general program of performance-^ 
teacher education has reduced variables In the content of curriculum across professions. 

These five major effects are clearly interrelated. Organizational changes have affected the curric- 
ulum, and curriculum changes are part of the foundation on which organizational changes were built. 
These major effects are also related to a substantial number of less dramatic changes brought about 
by the PBTE materials and the general direction introduced by performance-based teacher education. 
In the next section these more specific changes and effects are discussed. 
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Effectt on the Teacher Education Program 



More standardized and individualir'id curriculum. The previous section emphasized the contri- 
bution of PBTE materials in reducing yi iability in the content of curriculum and in making 
curriculum content more explicit In essence, the materials guarantee that students will be eKposed 
to a comiTion set of concepts and information to a much greater extent than when a number of 
dffferenf professors teach the same classes. Despite the increased standardization of curriculum, 
there is ppsic consensus among the interviewees that the program is more individualized than tradi- 
tional c|abroom instruction. It is primarily individjalizedJn that each student can work at his/her 
own pace within program para,.fdters» 

As cost-effective as traditional program. We found It difficult to get a clear picture of the cost- 
effectiveness implications of PBTE as implemented at Temple. The cost implications suggested by 
interviewees ^ary considerably. Because of the field-based nature of the program and the staff neces- 
sary to work individually with students, it appears likely that there is some increase in personnel costs. 
On the othfar hand, the differentiated staffing being used means the personnel costs per staff person 
are considerably less than are the costs of academic professori. Consensus Among interviewees seemed 
to be that total personnel costs art probably higher. At Temple these costs. have been borne by the 
state and have, therefore, not constituted a drain on university resources. 

A najor cost of the prograrn is travel reimbursement to the field staff. As fuel prices increase 
it may be quite difficult to maintain the large travel budget necessary to support field resource staff 
in serving individual students at their teaching sites. On the other hand, from a broader point of view, 
less fuel is used by one field resource person travelling to teacher interns than would be used by all 
of those teachers taking individual trips to the university for classes, as field resource persons can 
usually service several students at a site. Thus, fi om a societal point of view, the program as currently 
implemented probably conserves fuel, but It shifts fuel costs from individual teacher interns to the 
university program. 



InoiiBised productivity* This review of just a few of the factors Involved in making a cost- 
effectiveness analysis suggests the complexity of the issue. Perhaps the clearest way to understand 
the potenjtial cost-effectiveness of tHe program Is to return to the Issue of productivity. The consensus 
"among the interviewees is that the program Jncreases productivity. It saves teacher interns time and 
money because they can accomplish in one and a half years what formerly took three years to accom- 
plish. If, as It appears, the same amount of information and degree of skill are being obtained In a 
shorter period of time, overall productivity has been increased, and increased productivity is a major 
factor to be taken Into conilderation in any cost-effectiveness analysis. ; 



Efftcts on University Faculty 

Chinges^in job fesponsibilities. While the staff his had a major impact on the Implementation, 
of the program, they have also been affected by the program. They have been given opportunities for 
academic app(^intmenti that were formerly not available. Their role responsibilities have Ihcreased 
contact betwetn the university and the community, and have personallied and indivlduallied contact 
between university stafi and teacher interns in the program. 
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Changes in teiching ikills, > Fulfilling tht role of field reiource person involvai additional 
training in counsiling, inttrpersonnel rilationi, and administration. Field risource persons are 
issentially in an internship capacity which allows them to riceive training and train pthers at the 
same time. Temple is currently developing modulis for use In training |ield resourcepersons so that 
their training program will be perforj^ance-based. Interviews with field resource persons revealed 
that they felt much more competent about their skills as vocational educators than t^ey had before 
participation in the program. As one strff person put it, \ 

' They always say the best way to learn something is to teach It Well, 
i can't begin to. tell you how much I've learned about tiaching in 
this position. It's been a tremendous experience for me and something 
I know I'll use throughout my career. \ \ 
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Effect on Teacher Interns 



Increased support to new teachers. In the earlier section on major effects, we notedlthat teacher 
interns generally get through the program and obtain certification faster pan they did In the tradi^ 
tionaj classroom situation. In Interviews with teachers participating in the program, a numoyer of 
other effects emerged. Former teacher rriterns reported that they felt a greater dWree of suoport than 
they would have experienced in traditional settings; the program was considerably more com/enient 
for them than it would have been if they had to travel to classes at Ttmpla; and th^ey felt the\nter^ 
personal contacts with the teachlng staff were greater than usually experienced In a classroomV The 
convenience of the f leld-based\program was mentioned consistently by cumnt and former teaqher 
Interns, who also emphasized their appreciation of being able to work at their own pace. > 



Increased competency In teaching. A major focus of the Interviews wab on the long-term effects 
of participating in thtf program. The Issue here is important: having demonstrated a competency ata 
given point in time, does that competency carry over ana manifest Itself In thk ongoing teaching oK 
teacher interns, or is the competency lost and/or ignored once the re'quirementi for certification ha^'e 
been fulfilled? We put this question to faculty, administrators; teachir interns,\keld personnel,fand 
other respondents. Interviewees varied In their assessment of long-term effects. Wlany of the teachers 
reported they had internalized and Integrated much of the material/so that they used it without - 
having to think about ft. There were, however, some common elements that were noted as having 
long-term carry-over effects: 

1. An Increased consciousness about objectives— the importance of having objectives a\id 
making them explicit to students I 



2. 

a 



More polished skills in developing objectives, lesson plans, and student assignments \ 

An awareness of the importance of using reinforcement techniques in teaching and skllW 
in reinforcing student behavior \ 



4. An understanding of the importance of individualized instruction and skills In 
rndividuallzlng Instruction i 



5. Increased skills in using perfformance checklists to evaluate their own students 
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6, 'A better understanding of how tb organize content into basic units of instruction 

7, Having modules ivailable for future reference and the ability to refer to specific modules 
when needed 



Increaiid reij^nsibility for liarning and the ability to be self-evaluative. Injesponding to tiie 
question about long-term effects, a common theme expressed by program staff was the extent to 
wh ch program ^rticipan^s learned how to, be self-evaluative. In order to iucceisfully get through 
the modules, teacher interns had to learn how to assess their own work and competencies. That 



process of silf-assesiment bicame internalized and carried over to affect thejr teaching in the long 
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Related to the theme of self-assessment is the idea of **taking responsibility for one's own 
learning." The program director ixpressed the importance oi this Idea and fts effects on the learning 
process as follows: ^ 

\ The typical perions who c:ome into PBTE have never learned to take 

responsibility ior their own learning— it takes a year to understand 
I that the modules are related to what they are doing as teachers. Once 

i they understand this and bigin to take responsibility for their own 

'\ learning they can go throuch the modules bacause they find they are 

\ relevant to what they are doing out there in their classrooms. - 

L Is clear that the issue of long- term ilfects is an important one. It is also clear that the data 
preserved here about the/long-term effects k no more than impressionistic. The effects Identified 
here sug^st important outcomes that shouUi be studied over time in a comparative framework to 
fully understand the effects of performance-leased teacher education/ 



Effects oi PBTE on Other Pennsylviinii Institutions 

\^ - / 

The PpTE^program had been operatlohal at Temple during the state department of education's 
two-ind-orte'half'yi^ar study of vocational teacher educatiom This study resulted in a new concept of 
delivering vocational teacher education through four centers.\Word started spreading from Temple 
throughout Pennsylvania and requests for information conce^ping PBTE came from local adminis- 
trators. According td Kenneth Swatt,-a department of education representative, there was "an outcry 
for PBTE/' The state department helped spread the word aboi^t PBTE and supplied personnel and 
money. j \ 

For the past two years PBTE had been the number one priority of the department of education, 
both philosophically and financially. Although commitment to PBTE Is not evident at all cblleges in 
Pennsylvania, Swatt feels that, overall, Pennsylvania is number one In terms of implementation and 
use. PBTE has been expanded to the other three centers for vocational teacher education: Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Indiana University of Pennsylvania, and the University of Pittsburgh. A dis-' 
.cusslondf the PBTE programs at these three universities can be found In Appendix A. 
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Effects it University of Central Florida 

Because the performance=based teacher educa-tion program is rilativily new at the Univirsity of 
Central Florida, it iiunot^possible-to-^escriffe t^^ effects of that program with rnuch certainty. It is 
possible that effectj^will emirge over time in a'v^aV that is different from their current manifestations 
after only two yeirs of operation. Nevertheless/giany of the current effects are likely to become 
more evident in tnefuturt. Therefore, the effecti discussed here should be viewed as a first itep in 
undirstanfding thej impt+cttions and consequences of the Florida program. 

Major Effepts 

Increasad outreach capability. As noted M an earlier section, the University of Central Florida 
has been mandated by the state legislature to serve eleven counties spannirig 11,030 square miles of 
central Florida. This area includes a variety of small, isolated vocational education programs and 
teachers vvho live at a great distance from the university. A program based on traditional courses 
taught at the university would not reach^many.of the teachers who live at great distances or in small 
localities where it is easy to overlook needs. A major effect of the new PBTE program Is ah increase 
in the university's outreach and delivery capabilities. 

The PBTE program has allowed the yniversity to increase its enrollment by serving more students 
in outlying areas. It also made it possible for the university to serve more beginning teachers coming 
directly from business and industry who previously earned certification through local educational 
agency programs. 

The program is now able to serve a large area with smajl groups of teachers wherever they 
happen to be. It can deliver individualized instruction through the modules wherever training is 
needed. The chairman of the department explained this change as follows: 

. \ 

. Previously we were having the problem of deliverinjcourses. That's 
the main thing this new program has done/ We can deliver the program , 
at any time right where the student needs and wants it There's no 
question In my mind that the big thing Is delivering the right instruction 
to the right people at the right time, 




Increased flaxibility* A corollary effect of this increased outreach capability is much greater 
flexibility in the teacher education program. Because the program is individualized, inservide teacher$ 
can begin the program whenever they are hired. Teachers hired In the middle of the year, or even In 
the middle of a quarter, can sign up immediately for the Essential Teaching Skills cluster. As the director 
of the program put it: 

We can now give teachers help immediately, whenever they are hired. 
We can only do that with modules in an individualized program. 

One of the county vocational education supervisors also stressed the increased fleKibility of the^ | 
new program. Some vocational technical schools offer a night shift program, and teachers who work 
the night shift found it impossible to attend university classes. Now they can continue their work 
toward'certlfication through PBTE, 
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The new program also allows special iFitarest groups to meet and work together in seminars. 
For exampli, one local inititution initiated a law enforcement training program and hired as instruc- 
tors nine polici officers who neided certification. With the new PBTE program it wai possible to 
get all nine of these officers into a certification program at once. The county superviior who provided 
thjs example summariied his assassment of the effects of the program by saying, "I think flexibility 
is really the key/' 



I Increased convanlince to Insirvice teachers. Closely related to flexibility is the increased con^ 
veriience to inservice teachers. In Interviews with teachers, this theme of convenience consistently 
emerged* An occupational health instructor said: 

I take the modules at a slow pace because I have too many hats to 
wear already. The modules have permitted me to do it when I have 
time instead of fitting my schedule to a lot of class time. I work 
at my own pace. / 

Another student said: 

I think being able to choose my own sequence and own schedule 
j ^ was the most important thing to me. This really beats the hell out of , 
' college lecturers reading tb ui out of a textbook. ^ 



Increa^d responsiveness to state mandates. Another major effect centers on the convergence 
between the state of Florida's emphasis on performance-based instructlon'in vocatjonal/technieal 
schools and the university's training of new teachers using a performance-based approach. This is 
important because It made It possible for the university to be reiponslve to the state mandate for 
performance-based education. The importance of the university assuming a leadership role in provid- 
ing an example of performance-based education was articulated by one of the county supervisors. 
He pointed out that the state of Florida has a basic thruSt in the direction of performance-based 
education, but because there's no state model, each sqhool ends up with a different program. He felt^ 
that in attempting to develop a program at the county level that is performance-based, direction from 
the university in training new teachersjthrough a performance-^ approach was critical. 

Increasad use of pirformanQe-bis^ Instruction with stVidents. At the local school level, this 
effect Is manifested In the greater ability teachers feel they oave to Implement their own performance- 
based programs. For most teachers this simply means being rnpre conscious of the importance of . 
making objectives explicit and being able to write clear performance-based objectives. In addition, 
several inservice teachers said that their lesson plans reflected their understanding of a performance- 
based approach, and that they were better able to organize their teaching around competencies. One 
Inservice teacher interviewed said that her teaching had been substantially affected by her experience 
in the PBTE program: ' . 

Aboyt every module Tve taken has been really relevant to my teaching 

situatron. I've been able to develop many things I use from the modules. 

I now teach in what I call a modified competency-based approach. I use 

lab tfandouts, actually mini-modules that I developed myself. I evaluate « 

my students when they're ready. They work at their own pace. I've 
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' adapted the V=TECS objectives also. The minhmodules work really 
WilL My ttaching is completely organized around their Independent 
competency work. 



Incraasid reliance on modules to deliver instruction. The final major effect is the extent to 
which vocational teacher education at the University of Central Florida has become dependent on 
modules. BecaUie the program has become entirely organized around the PBTE modules, it is 
necessary to continue to look for ways of developing new modules, 16 revise old modulei, and to 
|<eep the modules current with developments in vocational education. Program staff members are 
involved in writing ten additional modules which will cover competencies demanded by the CBITE 
study and those mandated by law,. such as reading and metrics. These modules follow both the 
format and structure of the National Center's modules, V , 

' However, the staff members do not feel they have the time, resources, or capability to devote 
to the ongoing development and revision of modules. This means that the quality of the program 
has become very much dependent on future PBTE modules. The director of the program put it 
like this: ■ - 

We need new materials to do additional things, e.g., dealing with the 
handicapped, training field people, etc. We are hooked on modu/es/ 
We can't get high quality^materials without the National Center's help. ^ 
A performance-based program is dependent on matepials in a way ■ 
traditiohal programs are not. 

This section has focused on six major effects: 

T An increased outreach capability and a more effective delivery system for the university 

2. Increased flexibility in serving inservice teachers-getting the right thing to the right 
teacher at the right time 

3. Increased convenience to teachers in working at their own rate, on their own time 
schedule 

4. Greater congruence with a state mandate to move in the direction of performance-based 
student instruction as well as a state mandate for the university to serve an entire region 

5. Increased use of performance^based approaches by vocational teachers vvlth their own 
students, because people teach the way they are taught 

6. Dependence of the university program up'pn the continued development and revision 
of PBTE modules for the future quality of their program 

Having reviewed these major effects, the report now turns to consideration of other effects at 
the University of Central Florida that relate to and, in some cases, grow out of the major effects 
noted above. 
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Effect! on the Teacher Education Program 



Increased team management The introduction of PBTE to the vocational teacher education 
program has changed the staffing patterns in the education department The collaboration necessary 
for Implementatipn of thS program hai led to development of a team approach by which decisions ' 
are made democratiwally through a staff steering committee. Several faculty outside the vocational 
education program indicated that the teaming concept was likely to be ixtended to other sections of 
the department outside the immediate program. . ' 

Diffirent'deflnition of itaff load. A second effect has been^a shift In how faculty think about 
staff load, ^aditionally faculty load is expressed in terms of credit hours. Experlenci with the PBTE 
program suggests to the faculty that a credit hour approach is not very meaningful. Thus, staff are 
reviewing other ways of conceptualizing faculty load, with particular attention to eKpressing load in 
terms^of student contact time rather than credits. ' 



Increased accountability. The administration and faculty at the university believe that the 
total impact of the new program is to make the university more accountable. One university adminis- 
trator said: 

Our program could not exist without the modules ... the materials 
have been proven. That's one of the real strengths of the^e modules. 
When you get through them, you can do what they've taken you 
through . . . it'i a more accountable way of operating. There are not 
many programs that know what their students can do when they're 
done. We do know. We've looked at It. We know our products— what 
they can do. 



Effects on University Faculty 

No loss of professionaliim. Implementation of the program appears to have been accomplished 
without great resistance from faculty, largely because infringement on other areas was relatively 
minimal. Because of the team approach to decision making, faculty members feel that there may 
even be a gain in professionalism because faculty have a say in every module studied, every compe- 
tency developed, and every program decision made. 

There is evidence that other areas within vocational teacher education— preservice business 
education and home economics— are moving in the direction of the PBTE program, which Is currently 
focused on T& I and health occupations. 

. One dean noted that he wants to see the modules used with all secondary education teachers, 
not just those in vocational education. Five years in the future he would also like to see more 
performance-based instruction In a substantial part of the curriculum as well as in teaching techniques 
and skills. 



Changs in job reiponsibilities. There is evidence that the teacher educator role at the unlver^ 
sity has been significantly changed. 
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1. Teacher educators have less need to spend time in preparation for teaching, especially the 
time traditionally spent in preparation for lectures. Because the curriculum is structured 
through use of PBTE modules, the basic curriculum development work Is already done, 
and teacher educators can concentrate on preparing for group seminars and discussions, 

2. Teacher educators spend '-immensely more time on evaluation of inservice teachers' work 
and performance compared to traditional teacher education/' 

3. There is much more time spent in one-to-one contact 

4. Because less time is spent in lecture and formal instruction/this group of teacher educators 
finds teachihg more enjoyable. The observation of the program director in this regard was 
confirmed by the three teacher educators: 

The reaction of teacher educators has been extremely positive. They 
didn't like lecturing much. They feel they're more effective now. 
There is no feeling of loss in not determining the full content of the 
curriculum.! think they're more satisfied, ' , 

5. It may be somewhat easier to pick up temporary or part-time faculty to help with courses 
because the modules establish much of the content and basic direction of a course. Such 
part-time faculty must be trained in how to use the modules, but the real key is "commit- 
ment and understanding. More than training, it's the commitment that Is criticaL Training 
is made easy by the modules and the content is guaranteed, but the teacher educators must 
have commitment to using the materials appropriately." 

Taken together these effects mean that faculty autonomy in determining course content has been 
diminished and replaced with an increased emphasis on managing inservice teacher programs and 
directing individual inservice teachers. This is related to the team concept noted above. As the depart- 
ment chair put it: \ 

Courses have- become a staff decision, not an individual professor 
making autonomous decisions. It's a team approach. What modules 
go into a course and how modules are linked to credits and how to 
facilitate groups-these are team decisions. It's a carefully-thought-out 
system, democratically derived. 



Effects on Teacheri 

More time on task. Participants in this program are primarily inservice teachers from business 
and ipdustry working toward certification. The length of the program Is matched to the period of 
time it takes to earn certification-three years. In addition to the convenience and flexibility provided 
by PBTE, some interviewees felt that inservice teachers spend "more time on task." This means that 
jeachers spend more time on activities directly related to competencies they are learning than they 
would In a traditional program. The evidence for this assertion was largely impressioniitic, but the 
inservice teachers interviewed felt that they spent less time on trivial learning, rote memorization, 
and "pedagogical crap." ^ . 
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Mors pewniiizW bontict with teacher iducators. It is clear thatjniervice teachirs feel they 
f«ve more ptrsonallzid eontact with the teaching faculty than is iypiGally the case in traditional 
programi, Tiichirs riportid that they receivid suf^cltnt individual guidance and personal contact, 
tht proftssors were sufflGiently accessible, and they wero able to get what they needed from thefn. 
The chairman of the department noted, "Ourjtudents has/e more perional contact by a factor of 
thirty than they would in a classroom." It is inf this way that the program attempts to meet the 
affwtivi needs of Inservict teachers. One university administrator, howtver, responded to questions 
about affective needs with the following reservation: 

There are some components of PBTE that touch the affective, 
espe^cially the seminars, but look— the affective is ignored to a great " 
fKtent in alhprograms. Traditional teaching ignores it PBTE ignores 
. It Teacher education and education in general ignore it. 



Increased compattncies. The administrator quoted above felt that the primary impact on 
teachers was that they ended up with a better knowledge qf their capabilities. 

Students are learning basic teaching skills that they \ sren't learning 

before, and they now know what they have learned. The validation 

of watching someone perform is the way to go, I'm thoroughly convinced. 

The same specific competencies found in the Temple program were also in evidence with University 
of Central Florida iniervice teachers. The PBTE program provides for teachers the opportunity to 
continue their learning through certification, a baccalaureate degree, on to a master's degreel This 
makes It possible for vocational education teachers to take a long-term view of their educational 
career. Some teachers commented that the only reason they would even consider continuing their 
education to the master's level was due to the conveniehci of the PBTE program;^ 



Effects on Classrooms^and Student 

Jmpfoved communication. As noted in the section on major effects, the state is already moving 
^.in^ffie direction of providing a performance-based emphasis throughout the delivery of vocational 
education* As teachers obtain their certification through PBTE they are better able to conduct their 
own teaching in a performancerbdsed framework. They. have learned the terminology, theory, and 
methods pf performance-based education. 

Improved performance of adminiitratori In evaluating teachers. Because the program is still 
relatively young, it is not possible to say ^ith-any certainty how local schools will be affected over 
the long run by the participation of their teachers in the PBTE program. It ii possible, hbwever, to 
speculate on some of the possible areas of impact, areas that deserve attention as the program develop 
First and foremost in this regard is the potentially changed role of administrators who have the 
responsibility for evaluating teacher performancis. The PBTE program relies heavily on local adminis- 
trators to monitor the field experiences of inservice teachers. This means that local schdol staff must 
be trained in how to "check out" teachers as they demonstrate cdmpetencies in the classroom,/ 

There is some evidence that in the past the performance evaluations by administrators have been, 
haphazard and subjective. As these local administrators learn how-to check out teaching performance, 
it is likely (and indeed there is evidence that it has already occurred) that the entire basis for per- 



formance evaluation of teachers wlll be affected and become more performance^based. At this point 
in time, howtver, this aspect of the program is just beginning to be implemented Problems exist In 
providing sufficiwit training and guidance to local administrators to effectively play the CGltical role^ 
they have been given in the program. ' ^ , 

Increased use of modules for staff development. Another effect on local schools Is in the area 
of ongoing staff development At least one school director wanted to base his entire professional 
development program on the PBTE modules. This is an area In which the university Is only beginning 
to get involved with local schools/but one that has considerable potential for impact This potential 
3 is particularly Important bScause turnover rates of teachers are quite low In the university's service 
area. TRus, relatively few new teachers are coming into the school systems and being trained^ through 
the PBTE modules. The total Impact on the educational system will be mych greater and much more 
rapid if teachers who already hflve their certification can be exposed to performance^based materials 
and techniques through staff development programs, 

A local school director saw performance-based staff development as a key step to Implementing 
performance-based student instruction: 

If you're going to do performance-based instruction with students, 
you must get teachers committed first A staff development program 
based on the PBTE modules would help Increase staff mprale, cor^f 1- 
dence, competence, and ability to use a performance-ba&ed approach 
with students. - 



Effects on Other Florida Institutions 



Ron Jeffries, director of the Program and Staff Development Section of Florida's Division of 
Vocational Education, said, "The state fs committed to performance-based at all levels." He had ' 
hoped fpr a more rapid adoption of PBTE by the other state universities, but feels these Institutions 
are.hiding behind administrative roadblocks, . 

Jeffries sees the move to performance-based teacher education as a response to changes forced 
by the legislature, especjally as the legislature moves from support of on^campus programs to decen- 
traliied Inservlce teacher centers as the suppliers of teacher education. "There Is a real need fqr the 
universities to be more/service-oriented*" 



/ Effects of PBTE on Other Institutions 

As mentioned/above, a survey of thirty-four educational institutions was conducted at a PBTE 
workshop, Jn pirtto validate the effects of PBTE discovered at Temple University and the University 
o¥ Central Florida/Twenty-nine of the thirty-four respondents represented colleges and universities. 
Therefore, the comparability of responses is enhanced a^least on the basis of similar agency type. Of 
the remaining^flve respondents, three represented postiicondary institutions and two were from state 
agencies. It should be emphasized that the data on tearcher eff ects are teacher educatori' perceptions 
of change^ m teachers' behaviors. No^data was colle0ced from the teachers themselves or their supir- 
visors concerning these effects as was done in the caie studies. 



The thrte major arias of etffcts that are validated by the survey respondents are: effects on 
teacher eduGation programs, eff^ts on voeational teachers^ and tffects on vocational education 
classrooms and itudenti. Respcindents wtre asked to indicate whether specific effects in each area 
had decreased, remained ths/^ame, or increasid as a result of using PBTE, 1 

Effects on Teacher Edubation Programi 

Survey reipondents verified that PBTE curricula materials and programs increased an agency's 
ability to serve people in their service nrea (74 percent} and increaied use of a fleld-based delivery 
system (74 percent). PBTE increased m educational agency's fleKibility in getting help to new 
teachers/instructors when they are hired (63 percent). I \ 

Effects on Teachers * ^ 

Survey respondents verified most of the effects on teachers that were articulated during the 
case studies. The majority of survey respondents felt PBTE increased the-following teaching skills 
more than traditional approaches: developing objectives and lesson plans (75 percent), individualizing 
Instruction (79 percent), organising content into units of Instruction (68 percent), and evaluating 
the performance of their own students (67 percent). Seventy-five percent indicated that PBTE 
increased teachers' confidence in themselves as teachers. Over half (S8 percent) felt there was an ' . 
increase in personal contact between teachers and teacher educators. 



Effects on Vocational Education 

Classrooms and Student ^ 

The only effect which was not validated by survey respondents was the effect of PBTE on the 
ability of local school administrators to evaluate teachers, with 76 percent seeing ho effect. 

The telephone interviews with seventeen educational agencies used the same naturalistic inquiry 
techniques as in the case studies, rather than prestruclured instruments. Therefore, the results of 
these interviews are descriptive and anecdotal, and are not translatable Into percentages. However, 
the majority of the respondents verified the following trends in the impact of PBTE. 

- T PBTE has facilitated the survival of vocational teacher education at the college/ 
university leveL 

% PBTE has strengthened the movement toward a pirformance-based approach at all levels 
of education. 

3.. PBTE has opened communications among all those concerned with vocatlonar education. 
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IV. STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 

. ' - - -- - - _ 

In the course of interviews with program staff . tiacher educatori, ttacheri, and local admlnii- 
trators, respondenti wer© givin thi opportunity to asBiii the strehgthi and weaknissei of the 
National Center's PBTE materiais. In this section, tht flavor of the interviiwi was^reserved by 
presenting dirtct quoteirtpriiinting all viewpoints. 

_ ■ ^ \ ' \ . ■ ^ ' 

As expected, somt people liked the curriculum materials more than others, ai no materials are 
applicable to everyone. It ihould be noted that bs a whole, respondents felt that the strengthi of 
the PBTE modules outwiighed the weaknesses. . 

; One additional note of caution, or caveat, must be given. As this report has mentioned In other 
sections, tf^e modules have Become so cloiely identified with the educational delivery system that 
the individual componfnts are po longer distinguishable in the minds of the users. Therefore, what 
is viewed as a weaknais of the modules themselves may in actuality be a problem with the way in 
which the modules are b^ping presented in a seminar, Qhecked out by a resource person, or used by a 
teacher In the teacher edycatlqn program. Some of the criticisms directed at the modules are really 
criticisms of the cqncapt of performance-based teacher education. 

K Strengths - 

:% ■ 

The mto^ common reaction to the PBTE modules Is a healthy respect for the technical quality 
of the moduleMhemsalvei and the rigorous process that was used in their development. The, follow- 
ing quotes highlllht some of the strengths identlfled^by various users of PBTE materials* 

Self contained ' 

"rm a very busy p0\^Qn and I llke the PBTE modules because they are 95 percent seff*contained. 
They're all meat and no f^V' (Drafting teacher) 

Modularized \ \ 

'-\ think the nrioduleiare Deautlfully laid out So simplified. So. basic. There Is no way we coyld 
cover all the areas we try to covW without the PBTE modules*" (Dental hygiene teacher) 

■\ V " ^ ■■ ' 

Perforhianca^basad \ ' 

"I learned an efficient way to write objectives arid lesson plans/' (Employment skills teacher) 
"I believe a teacher taught through PBTE is a better teacher." (Local administrator) 

Accountability ^ 

"With PBTE -We have a more accountable program. I've been around a lot of programs and very 
few know what kind of products they have. We know what our product is*" (University chairperson) 



"Tht re'ility of what it takei to btcomt a certified tiacher is made obvious much eirliar and 
jn a much clearer way," (Staff trainer) \ ' ^ . 

In^ividuaiiied , 

"I prefer the PBTE mddulis to llstining to a teacher— I get more out of it" (Elictronics teacher) 

"The PBTi program ii answering the everchanging needs of teachers and votech school adminis- 
trators. I want all my new teachers to go through the [PBTE] pr^ram at Central Florida." ( Local 
administratdr outside Central Florlda'i service, area and within another university*s) 

Cartfully lasted - 3^ 

"I respect the work that's gone into the modules." (Local administrator) 

/\ ^ ■ .1 

"Our program couldn't exist without the-mlDdulei. They've got to be proven like theie are." 
(University department chairperson) 

Weaknesses t 

Top General 

"Specificity and individuality have been sacrificed in an attempt to be ganeralizable to a diverse 
user population. There's no way a single document can be relevant to all users nor do everything for 
all levels." (Teacher educator) ^ 

"I haven't learned anything inspiringly new from the modules," (Dental hygiene teacher) 

"The modules are too skinnyH needed more information." (Employment skills teacher) 

Redu^ Indivlduility 

■"Education is both an art and a science. PBTE is individualized but it doesn't permit Individu^ 
ality; It actually reduces the latter;" (Teacher educator) 

Limited Ernphasli on Affective Domain 

"The modules have a tendency to develop 'technicians' rather than professionals. A module 
explains how to develop a lesson plan rather than describing how a lesson plan fits into a total educa- 
tion program:':' (Teacher educator) 

"PBTE focuses on the mechaniQS of learning and specific pedagogical techniques while reducing 
emphasis on phliosophy, Interactive skills, and professionalism," (Teacher educator) 

"It's impossible to prepackage vyhat you need to know. Too many teachers are looking fbr^ ' 
recipes when what is needed Is a gqod, solid, general background." (Teacher educator) 

"PBTE provides for a personaliied element to individualize instruction and eontact,^ but it is 
not humanistic in the broader sense of providln^for the development of a philosophy and interaction 
with peers; colleagues^ and teachers that expose one to multiple perspectives. The inductive, thought- 
ful, and interactive approach to learning is diminished. Developing ah educational philosophy is more 
a dialectic process than a process of program instruction through modules." (Teacher educator) 

Require Too Much "Busy Work" ' ' ' ^ 

"Sometimes I'm not sure how extensive my response should be. If I followed the module, I'd 
spend too much time on each assignment." (Drafting teacher) 



Require Highly Motivated Students 

■ •( .< u^^^u ^eci^'res students to be relatively highly motivated and self=directed. Some students can ■ 
all through thcqracks and not really-.aet the attention that they need to camplete the' program " 

(Teacher educator) , , '. ' ■ ' . 

Potential for Misuse by Ttacher Educators, I 
Resource Persons, and Teachers 

•'Somefaculty see the modules IS an easy way out of tfiaching/MTeachereduc \ 
"the modules are an excellent examRle of something that can be cheated on." (Teacher educator) 

"Now I Just do the assignment. I start at the back of the bool< and then skim the module No one's 
gomg-to quiz you to see what you know." (Teacher intern) 

"Modules are misused by administrators who think modules are 'band-aids' to slap onto a teachina 
problem. (Teacher educator) • • v 

Need for New Modules • 

"There is a need for more emphasis on classroom management-actual problems in, the classroom 
such as student disciplme, drug education, knd dealing with adolescents." (Teacher intern) 

"The modules can't stay the same forever. There is a need even now for the modules to'tje 
updated. Education is moving rapidly and users need to see the materials as keepinq pace with the 
changes. (Program director) 
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V, INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PBfE 



The next iection of the report looks btyond tht few iduGationaragenciiS diicusied thus far 
to^ill the aginciei, both nationally and internationally, who have purGhaied PBTE modulii. 

What do tht Caterpillar Tractor Company (Illinois), Spokane Community College (Washington^ 
Newberry High School (Florida), the University of Southern Maine, and Adelaide College of the Arts 
and Education (Australia) have in common? These five diverse agencies have all purehased PBTE 
modules during 1979, They are only five of the mora than 1,600 educatlonarinstitutlons, companies, 
and individuals who purchased PBTE modules beween March 1977 and January 1980. Data on the ' 
distribution of PBTE was colliGted through examination of sales records kept by the American 
Association for Vucatlonal Instructional Materials (AAVIM). These records were used to compile 
information to determine: (1) the dollar volume of modules sold; (2) the volume of module sales to 
different types of agencies; (5) the number of agencies purchasing PBTE; (4) the volume of modules 
sales in Bi\oh sjtate as well as in foreign countries; (5) the amount of repeat sales; and (6) the influence 
of special contact on PBTE sales. 



Dollar Volyme Sold 

Between March 1977 and January 1980, approximataly $564,600 worth of PBTE modules were 
sold by the American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials* The 100 modules range In 
price from $1.55 to $5.00; supporting materials, such as resource guides and slide/audio tapes, range 
from $1,35 to $72.00. It Is estimated that approximatily 280,000 modules have been sold. 

in comparison with other publications developed by the National Ceni^^^^ 
PBTE far exceeds any other product For example,iin 1979 a total of 98,342 PBTE modules were 
sold. During that same time period, the next highest selling product was ResourcBS in Waational 
Education, which sold 2,460 copies or about 2.5 percent of the PBTE sales, J n fact, during 1979 
over three times as many PBTE modules were sold than all other National Center cost-repovery publi- 
cations together. 



Types of Agenoies Making Purahases 

.- . \ \ ■ ^ • 

The breakdown of the total sales within the United States is displayed by type of agency in 
Table 4. As of January 1980,' 1,990 different education agencies, and 250 Individuals in the United 
States, had placed orders for PBTE materials. These data are displayed in Table 5. 

In terms of penetrating Into the total market of higher education Institutions, 210 (18 percent) 
of all postsecondary institutions in the U.S. and 360 (19 percent) of all four-yiar institutions 
ordered modules. This represents over 18 percent of all higher education institutions in the U.S/ 
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, ^ Table 4 

BREAKDOWN OF PBTE SALES BY TYPE OF AGENCY 
UNITED STATES 



Agency 


Pprrent 

r d lit 


Seeohdary School . 
Postsicoridary Institution 
College/ Univirilty ' 
Stati bepartment/Stiti/ Local Board 


11/ 
11 

59 

1 1 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES SUBTOTAL 


92 


Business/Industry/Labor/Other , 
Individual 


7 
1 


NONEDUCATIONAL AGENCIES SUBTOTAL 


B 


TOTAL 


100 


Table 5 ^ 

NUMBER OF AGENCIES PURCHASING PBTE 
UNITED STATES 


Agency 


Number 


Percent 


Secondary School 
Postsecondary Inititution 

Collegi/Univeriity \ ' 
Stati Department/State ALocal Board " 


330 
210 
360 
90 


23 
14 
25 
6 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES SUBTOTAL 


990 


68 


Business/I nduitry/Labor/OtHer 
Individuals I 


\. ^ 
220 
' ' 250 


IB 
17 


NONEDUCATIONAL AGENCIES SUBTOTAL 


470 


32 


TOTAL 1,460 : 


100 
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Number of Students Served 

.1 

Based on enrollment data fronn 29 educational agencies, an average of siKty teachers are enrolled 
per PBTE program. Using a factor of sixty for the other 990 educational agencies who have purchised 
PBTFmOTuIesrr! cah; be TOTghl^ 59,000 vocational education teachers have — 

used PBTE modules. This figure probably underestimates the total number of teachers served, since 
many PBTE programs have been in.operation long enough to have served several cohorts of teachers. 



Sales by Qeographic Area 

All fifty states, five U.S. territories, eleven Canadian provinces and territories, and twenty-four 
other foreign countries purchased PBTE modules. Sales to foreign countries, excluding Canada, 
represent 10 percent of total sales. Sales to Canada are 3 percent, with the remaining 87 percent to 
the U.S, and its territories; Sales in Canada are fairly evenly distributed throughout eleven provinces 
and territories, The majority of the foreign sates (83 percent) Is to Australia, specifically to Adelaide 
CoMege of the Arts and Education, which serves as the Austratiari national distributor. In February 
1979, Stam Press, Ltd., of Cheltenham, England became the distributor of PBTE curricula to '-all 
education institutions and agencies in the English-speaking world.'' Stam Press has a two-year agree^ 
ment with AAVIM to purchase the PBTE curricula materials on a consignment basis, It is responsible 
for module sale throughout Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

^ Ten states account for S3 percent of the U.S. dollar amount of PBTE sates and 46 percent of 
worldwide sales. ^ 

TABLE 6 



Top Ten States Purchasing PBTE 



1. Ohio 


6. Texas 


2. Pennsylvania 


,7. North Carolina. 


^ 3, New York \ 


8. Minnesota 


4. Florida 


9. Georgia 


5. Washington 


10. Michigan 



Repeat Sales 

^ For the purpose of this study, repeatsalesare being defined as three or more orders from one 
agency. Repeat sales are an important indication of a purchaser's satisfaction with a product Of the 
total sales in the U.S., repeat sales comprised dver 67 percent of the dollar volume of PBTE sales, 
Of all agencies, 17 percent have made repeat purchases. 

A breakdown of repeat sales by percentage of total sales is displayed in. Table 7. Only Alaska 
and Arkan^s had no agencies that repeatedly purchased PBTE materials. 
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TABLE? 

Ptrcint of Repeat Sales of PBTE 
United Statis 



- == Agency - 


^ ^ Percantof Repiat.Sales__ 




Secondary 


40 




Postiecondary 


45 




College/ Univerilty 


89 




State Department 


35 




Busineis/ Industry 


25 ^ ' 




TOTAL 


. 67 ; 




■ Influince of Contact on Sales 



During development of PBTE, thirty-nine states had lome type of special Gontact with PBTE 
initiated by the National Centen Special contact with PBTE can be through one or more of the 
following forms of participation: development site, preliminary or advanced module testing site, 
pilot site, leadership site, National lnititut& workshop, postiecondary project, or CBI project The 
National Center has had 107 special contacts In 75 postiecondary Institutions and four-year colleges/ 
universities. Of these seventy-five institutions, two^hirds (fifty) have had repeat sales. 

Of the 186 postsecondary Institutions and four-year colleges and universities with repeat sales, 
50 (27 percent) have had PBTE contact. Eight states have had four or more PBTE contacts. Of these, 
three have had dollar volume sales in the top ten states (Pennsylvania, New Y6rk, and Michigan), / 
Three of these eight states (Michigan, Indiana, and Pennsylvania) are in the top ten states for repeat 
sales, . . ^ 

Summary 

PBT^E modules have been widely distributed to both educational and noneducational agencies. 
Since Mar^h 1977, approximately 260,000 modules have been distributed, constituting over half a 
qiillion dollars in sales. Approximately 1,350 different agencies have purchased modules, including 
18 percent -of all higher education institutions in the U.S, All fifty states, five US. territories, eleven 
Canadian provinces, and twenty-four other foreign countries have purchased modules- Over 67 percent 
of PBTE sales h^ve been repeat sales. 



' VIr SUMMAR^GOISIGLUSION^ 



Summary 

- - The Performance-Based Teacher Education (PBTE) curriculum developed by the National 

Center for Research in Vocational Education Has been Widely adopted and has had marked impact 
on vocational teacher education programs. Many prdgrams have been impleminted using the 
National Center's 100 PBTE modules and support documents. In January 1980, two exemplary sites 
using PBTE, Temple University in Philadelphia, Pehniylvania and the University o^ Central Florida 
in Orlando, Florida, were studied in depth. Additional data were collected through conducting j 
telephone interviews and surveys covering seventy^one PBTE programs and examining product ' 
distribution records. 



Diitributlon 

From March 1977 through January 1980, over 260,000 PBTE modules have been distributed, 
constituting, over half a million dollars In sajes^Over 1,3B0 different agencies and 250 individuals have 
purchased modules Including approKimately 990 education agencies and 140 international agencies. 
The primary purchasers have been colleges and universities which represent 59 percint of the total 
dollar sales. Over 18 percent of alt higher education institutions In the United States have purchasea 
PBTE. All fifty states, five U.S. territories, eleven Canadian provinces, and twenty-four other foreign 
countries have purchased modules. Based on enrollment data from twenty^nlne educational agencies, 
an average of sixty teachers are enrolled per PBTE program on a yearly basis. Since 990 educatlonar 
agencies have purchased PBTE modules, a rough estimate of 59,000 vocational education teachers 
have used PBTE modules, , ' 



Use 

Full-scale implementation as well.is crsitive adaptations of PBTE are occurring it many agencies 
across the nation. Of the 990 fducational agencies which have purchased PBTE modulfs; 360 art 
universities, 330 are secondary schools, 210 are ppstsfcondary institutions, and 90 art state agencies. 
At colleges and univirsities, PBTE is used for prtservice and insirvice vocational teacher education 
programs. PBTE is being used.to train tfachfrs in agricultural e&ucation, business and office education, 
distributive tducttion, health iducatipn, home economics tducatlon, industrial arts, tichnical educa- 
tion, and trade and Industrial edupatibn. At sicondary schools, PBTE modules are used for inservice 
programs for practicing teachers. At postsecondary institutions, there is an increasing use of the PBTE 
modules for staff divelopmentprograms, most friquently as part of a comprehensivi personnel . 
evaluation and development system. In addition to sducation agencies, over 220 noneducation ' 
agencies such as Caterpillar Tractor Company, IBM, and Union Carbide are using the PBTE modules, 
most frequently as part of company trainlrig programs for improving instructional techniques. 
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Effects 



Three levels of iffects of PBTE wire investigated: (1) effects on vocational teacher education 
programi; {2) effects on vocational teachers; and (3) effects on vocational education classrooms and 
students. 

- ^ iffects on.teicheriduoation programs.. Based on in-dep^^ interviews with forty-five college 
and univiriity administrators and faculty, it was found that PBTE has precipitated lignificarrfc 
in many vocational teactfer education programs. In a period of declining need for secondary teachers, 
the National Center's PBTE curricula has helped university vocational education departments survive 
crises of funding cutbacks and faculty retrenchment Because PBTE lends Itself to an individualized 
approach, universities can provide field-bastd programs to larger service areas, PBTE made it possible 
foruhiversities to^attract c^munity s and 
maintain enrollment. PBTE has (1) Increased students' access to vocational teacher certification by 
providing self contained instruction especially useful in rural and isolated areas; (2) ImrBamd f/ex/bi/ity 
in getting help to new teachers immediately whenever they are hired; (3) increased productMty of 
teacher educatidn programs at some inttitutions by shortening the time requif od to certify vocational 
teachers and lowering costs by using differentiated staffing; (4) reduced variability and increased 
accountability of vocational teacher education curricula through standardizing the skills vocational 
teachers are required to master; and (5) significantly chariged the role of the university teacher from 
a classroom lecturer to a learning facilitator frequently working with students on a one-to-one basis. 

Effects on teachers. Based on in-depth Interviews with forty vocational education teachers and 
local school administrators, there is evidence that PBTE is having long-term impact on Improving the 
caliber of vocational education teachers, especially in the areas of instructional planning, organizing 
instruction, student reinforcement, individualizing instruction, and student evaluation. There is also 
evidence that PBTE increases teachers' ability to be self-evaluative and their confidence in themselves 
as teachers. \ 

Effects on classrooms and students^ PBTE also has contributed directly to vocational educatiop 
classrooms. In an era of increased emphasis on basic skills and competencies, PBTE has added Impetus 
to the movement toward competency-based instruction for all vocational education students. As one 
administrator noted, ''If you're going to do competency-based Instruction with students, you must 
get teachers committed first'* PBJE has (1) Increased the use of competency-based techniques with 
students because teachers teacH th^e way they are taught and {2rimproved the performance of local 
school administrators In evaluating teachers. 

AppralsaL In the coMrse of interviews with program staff, teacher educators, teachers, andxlocal 
administrators, respondents were given the opportunity to assess the strengths and weaknesses of the 
PBTE materials. The most common reaction to the PBTE-materlals is a healthy respect for the technical 
quality of the modules themselves and the rigorous process that was used for their development. The 
strengths identified by various users were that PBTE materials are self-contained, modularized, 
performance-based. Individualized, and increase acc^ 

As expected, some people liked the curricula materials more than others, as no materials are 
applicable to everyone. However, It is important to note that some of the criticisms directed at the 
modules are really criticisms of the concept of performance-based teacher educatlpn. Some weaknesses 
identified by various users are that PBTE reduces individuality, has limited emphasis on the affective 
domain, and has the potential for misuse. 
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Conclusions 



The following conclusions can be drawn about the distribution, use, and effects of the National 
Center^s PBTE curriculum: - * 

1. The PBTE curriculum has been widely distributed nationally and internationally. During 
1979, over three times as many PBTE modules were sold than all other National Center * 
cost^recovery publicationi together, ^ 



2. The PBTE curriculum has been widely adopted by educational institutions. An estimated 
59,000 vocational education teachers have been educated using PBTE modules. 

— 3r^Although not originally targeted for business and industry, many copies of the PBTE 
_ curriculum;have^bi|n^ld to this market There are some interesting examples of use, 
but eKtensive adoption'ot PBTE for staff training programs by the private sector is not 
evident. ^ 

4. PBTE users expressed a considirable sansB^of ownership of their performance^based ' 
programs. Modules have been selected from the pool of 100 and flexibly installed. There 
is no standardized PBTE program. All the programs studied differed in their selection, 
organization, and sequence of competencies to be taught. 

5. PBTE has significantly changed many aspects of the dellvery.of vocational teacher education 
at institutions where it has been fully adopted. At these institutions the programs are more 
field-based, more eoniistent in what Is taught more flexible in serving the needs of their 
clients, and more capable of serving a larger geographic service area. The role of the teacher 
educator has significantly changed from a classroom jecturer to an instructional manager 

a There is some evidence that PBTE may be more efficient and effective in educating 

teachers than traditional approaches. It appears that PBT€ can shorten the time required 
for teacher certification without sacrificing program effectiveniis. There is als6*some 
^ evidence that PBTE-tralnid teachers excell in the areas of instructional planning and 
management. ' . * : . 

7. The work on PBTE at the National Center, which began in 1967, was well-timed to tide 
the crest of a popular educational movement. PBTE modulei were among the first of their 
type available to vocational educators. The spread of PBTE was further accelerated by 

' financial support from state educational agencies since many selected performance-based 
education as one of their top priorities for funds going to teacher education institutions. 

8. Although this study focused primarily on users rather than nonusers of PBTE, there was 
evidence of some opposition to the performance-based education and performance-based 
teacher education movemints In the institutions studied. The opposition was typically 
expressed as opposition toward the concept of performance-baiied education which is , 
viewed as overly mechanized and simplistic, rather than toward the National Center's 
PBTE curriculum. 

9. The PBTE curriculum is perceived by Its users as a hlgh^quallty product The systematic 
process used to develop^PBTE, especially the considerable field involvement^and revision 
cycles, is respected. The conciseness and attractiveness of the modules are conoistently 
praised. The National Center staff who have worked in this area are known to most users 
and are rtspictid. 

■ s ■ 



10, The market for performance-based materials in colleges and universities appears to be ^ 
^ , reaching its saturation point. There is evidence of a large and growing markit for PBTE 
for staff development programs in local education agencies, junior and;Community 
colleges, and businesi and industry. 

Ricommendations ^ 

For the National Center 

1* Since thire is a larger market for performanci-basid materials in local education agencies, 
junior and community collegei, and business and Industry than In colleges and universities. It is 
ricommended that the National Center maintain and strengthen its vvork on performance-baled staff 
development programs, ' . 

2. Given the need for new modules in additional areas of teaching, and the dependence of 
many agencies on modules, it is recommended that the National Center continue to deve'op new 
modules and periodically revise and update existing modules. It is recommended that modules In the 
following subject areas be developed: special needs, especially physically handicapped; student disci- 
pline; survival skills for^new teachers; teaching basic. skills, such as reading and math; and specific 
vocational service areas. 

- i ^ . ^ ^ " ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ■ 

3* Since PBTE materials are highly fcclaimed by users, it Is recommended that PBTE develop- 
ment methodology and module format be^plicated for other Natjonal Center projects. 

4. Since PBTE has been distributed and used so widely, It is recommended thatihe numerous 
techniques used to disseminate PBTE materials be replicated for other National Center projects. 

For Users of PBTE , % 

Our findings on the use of PBTE reinforce the implementation guidelines proyided by the 
developers of PBTE materials In the Guide to the Implementation of Performance- Based Teacher 
Education. The following five recommendations are seen ai critical dimensions of an effective PBTE 
delivery system, ■ 

1. School-based resource persons are viewed as a critical link in the delivery of PBTE. They 
should be regularly available to observe the teachers at work, confer abou<Jearning actlvittles and 
problems, and evaluate a teacher's performance. Jt is essential that all reiou^ca persons receive 
comparable training in all aspects of a PBTE delivery syitem, and that perforr^nce criteria be 
established for resource persons. ; 

2. It is desirable that teachers being educated through a PBTE program be given an opportunity 
for interaction on a regularly scheduled basis. It is recommended that group leisions be held at least 
monthly to allow teachers to share ekperlences, discuss mutual problems, seek help, and improve 
interpersonal skills. 

3. A PBTE program can significantly change the role of teacher educators and other staff, and 
implementation of such a program may meet with some staff resistance. It is important that Inlple- 
mentation strategies be developed to Involve in the decision-making process those who will be most 
affected by the new program. Several respofidents felt It was very Important for universities to 



establish their own teaching, competencies, even if they end up being just about the same as those = 
identified by the National Center. The respondents felt that sinee-PBTE reduces faculty control over 
what is taught, staff should make rhe initial content decisions for the PBTE program. 

4. Regular communication and publicity about PBTE prdcjrams are critical components to . % 
attracting students and resolving misconceptions. To attract stucients, program information should 
be broadly disseminated to local and state education agencies, and to potential users in trade unions, 
professional organizations, and other ndneducational agenciei Program information should be 
disseminated frequently, since there continues to be misconceptions about PBTE programs, and 
programs themselves change frequently. Program information should be disseminated in a variety 
of ways, such as systematically using former and current students to attract new students. 

5., Affinal item is support from the state department of education, ideilly in terms of both 
money and philosophy. At both case study sites, the state department had provided monies to be 
Lised specifically for the PBTE program. This money paid the lalary of a program director and provided 
for the hiring of an entirely new staff at Temple and for additional staff at the University of Central 
Florida. The education departments of both states were committed to PBTE at all levels of education 
which assisiedJn the promotion of PBTE throughout the state. 



VII. .GENERALIZING FROM THE PBTE EXPERIENCE 

■i 

Why have the National Center'siPBTE curricula materials been so widely adopted? What can be 
learned from PBTE for increasing the adoption of other R&D efforts? There appear to be several 
critical factors that have contributed to PBTE's widespread adoption and impact At first glance 
these factors may seem obvious. But since they are frequently absent in R&D efforts, it Is Important 
to tal<e a second glance. In reflecting on the PBTE experience, it Is difficult to determine the relative 
importance of these factors. Could some of these factors have been ignored at no loss to PBTE's 
success? No systematic attempt ^to examine the relative importance or critlcallty of^these factors has 
been undertaken. Based oh our eKperiences with and reflections on PBTE, we offer the following 
critical' factors for success of an R&D effort, 

1. Meet a truly critical need-one that^appears to, be Increasing, one that is not being well met 
by other products In use or under development and one that it makes sense to meet 
througfi an R&D effort / 

• ^ / 

2. Have a clearly defined tarSet audience whicMis involved In developing, testing, and ufing 
the product as early and as extensively as possible. 

3. ' Have a comrnitted and highly persistent p/qject staff who carl about their work and 
become personal advocates for its use In thfe field. 

^ / ; . ■ ^ ^ 

4 Use considerable and varied dissimination technique including workshops, technical 

assistance, deploying former project^staff to start field efforts, fitablishing networks and / 
consortiums of users, and using successful users/sites to train others. - 

5. Provide a product that is multifaceted and flexlblf so that U has appeal to different users 
in varied settings. The prqduct should invite users to adapt the product to their own 
settings. This feature facilitates ownership which. In turn, facilitates continued use of the 

^ " product. / ^ ' ^ 

6. Provide a high-quality, carefully researched, fully tested, and well-written product 

7. Provide a product that is used with or has^direct Impact on sfudents( Since students are 
the main business of education, this feature hetps assure that the product wilLbe ufeed, 
will be used by enough people to make a difference, and will be used long enough to make 
a difference. ' 

8. Provide professibnally printed products from a reputable publisher to ensure that there 
will be sufficient quantities of the product readily available to users when the products 
are needed. , 



APPENDIX A 



INVESTIGAriON OF THE USE APJD EFFECTS 
OF PBTE ON OTHER INSTITUTIONS , 

Turgeted Users 

At the conclusion c)f the siie^ visits, tc/lophono interviews were conducted during January and 
Fui)ruary 1980 With usurs of PBTE rnodulos at throe educational levels; secondary, postsecondary, J 
and colleye/universiiy. These inierviews ranged from fifteen nninutes to an hour and a half, during^ 
which time the following areas were investigated: current use of PBTE modules; the imfbact of PBTE ■ 
on programs, resources, and people; and areas of concern _|nd change in PBTE materials. 

Modules are primarily used by education agencies to provide ''survivar' courses for new tiachers, 
for staff development, and in preservice/inservice teacher education programs. It should be noted 
that there is wide variety tn the way modules are used by the various educa.tional institutions contacted, 
ranging from use as reference materials or suggested outside readings in a traditional teacher education 
course to a complete PBTE delivery system for teacher education. Furthermore, the following synopses 
do not represent all thi PBTE programs at a particular institution. In most cases only one representative 
from an instffution was contacted, and this person responded only to questions about that program 
with which he/she. was associated. ' . 



- "/ 

Uppe^ Valley Joint Vocational 
&hooI, Piqua, Ohio \^ 



Secondary Schools 



PBTE modules were used in a staff development project from March 1977 through^June 1978. 
Fifty of the 100 rpodules were selectkl for the project, which involvecl the entire school staff of 
seventy teachers and thirteen administrative and supervisory staff. Modules are still being used for 
inservice activities and as evaluative toqis by administrators, 

Minuteman Regional Vocational 
Jjchnical School, Lexington, Massachusehs 

Approximately forty teachers have been using the modules since 1978, Modules are a cbmponent 
of an Integrated inservice training program for profession- 1 growth and salary schedule advancement. 
Modules are also part of the schooTs evalLiation system; ii administrators see that a teacher has a weak^ 
nejs in a particular skill area, they will recommend use of a specific module to correct that weakness, 

High Point School District, 
High Point, North Carolina 

Project PROBE, a stajf development [)roject hr vocational teachers whicK began in 1978, uslj ' 
the modules for the component which covers certification of trade and ifidustry teachers. The certifi- ■ 
cation component was modeled after Program VITl^^L at Tehiple University! 



Poitiecondary Institutions 



Maricopa County Community 
College Distrioi Phoinix, Arizona 

Moduies are being used in a one-year project, begun September 1979, to develop a system to 
(1) improve the quality of Instruction of part-time instructors, (2) provide a means for earning 
certification, trld (3) improve communicationi between part-time and full-time faculty. (Arizona , 
is second in uie of part-time faculty In the nation,) Twenty-six National Center mbdules were 
chosen from the B, C, and D categoriei. From these an instructor fnust select and complete six 
nrtodules. To be certified, an instructor must also complete six modules, developed at Maricopa, 
covering the community college system in Arizonai Seventy^f ive part-^tlme instructors (8 percent of 
the faculty) are involved in the project along with twenty-five fulhtime faculty who are serving as 
paW resident rfeiource persons. 

Albuquerque Technical Vocational 
Institute, Albuquerque, New MeKloo 

Modules have been used in the Institute's three-phase Profesiional Development Plan (PDP) 
since 1977. The PDP is novy a condition of employment and approved by the state as a method of 
earnirtg certification. An instructor usually completei thirty-nine modules, primarily from the B and 
C categories, in one year to eirn certification. The Institute's director would like to use modules in 
the plan's third phase, ai a periodic review and evaluation of an instructor's performance of specified 
teaching skills. 



Spokana Community College, 
Spokane, Washington 

Modules ire used in two distinct ways: for staff development and foi" certification of new 
instructors. Currently thirty instructors are enrolled In the certification course work which consists 
of three three-credit courses (twenty-one modules). Spokane also offers a computer-based evaluation^ 
system* From 2,000 evaluation items based on competencies identified by the National Center, 
instructors can assess thglr own needs and thobe of students, faculty, and other staff. The evaluations 
are then analyzed by computer, which indicates those modules to be used to make up for instructional 
deficiencies. Last quarter 177 instructors at the college used the assessment system* for their own 
professional development. , " ^ ^ 



Waukeesl^a County Technical \ 
Institute, Pewaukee, Wisconsin 

Beginning in 1977, modules were one component of a program for faculty development and 
evaluation. Out of a faculty of 1 20, approximately 20, primarily trade and Industry and industrial 
arts instructors, have used the modules. In addition to inservlce staff development, modules are used 
as background materials by instructors seeking certification. 



Community College of Denver- 
North Campus, Danver, Colorado 

^ The college first ordered the modules in September 1979 for use by the twenty^eight faculty 
members in the Industrial^and Applied Science Division. The faculty is beginning the process of 
redefining and reorganizing the college's modularized educational delivery system, and the HBTE 
modules will be used to assist the faculty in this task. 



Monroe Community College, 
RoQheitar, New York 

^ ; Modules were used by the cqllege faculty in a project which provided staff trailing for companies 
businesses, and organizations in the public ahd private sector. The faculty was responsible for providing 
trammg at the secretary-technician level in such skills areas as communications skills and time manage^ 
ment. In the project's second year, 837 secretaries and technicians were trained (777 trainina hours) bv 
fifty faculty members. . ; ^ 



Colleges/ Universities 



CentrarState University, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 



The uni\/ersity has developed two programs for health bccupations instructors. Modules are used 
in h kit of ''survival ^ills/' one component of a program for new teachers which begins in August 
and contmues throughputthe fall with Saturday workshops. In addition to this special program, over 
100 mservice and preserv^e teachers are enrolled in either- the bacheldr*s or master's degree tracks. 
Currently orje faculty member is in charge of this program, which uses approximately seventy modules 
in a classroqhri, rather than fieldsbased, Instructional setting. ^ 



North Carolina A8€T> State 
Univtrsity, Qreinsboro, North Carolina 



. The university Is curren^tly running an alternative certification program which utilizes between 
thjrty-six and fifty-four modules in three of the five courses for certification. This program is primary 
for mservice trade and industry and industrial arts teachers, although there is some use of the modules 
m preservice programs. Since the program*s inception In 1978, enrbllment has fluctuated betweeh 
thjrty and sixty. Two faculty members are actively involvid in the field work aspect of the modular- 
ized instruction program. ■ ■ 

West Virginia Institute of TBchnology, 

Montgomery/ West Virginia \ ^ ^ 

For two years the institute has been running a hybrid modularized program for preservice 
(approximately 50) and inservice (currently 700) teachers In trade and industry and health occupa^ ' 
tions. Modules are used in a traditional classroom setting by two faculty members. Thirty-two adjunct 
faculty are involved with the field work aspect of the program. Approximately fifty modules are used ' 
in the eight courses. 
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Univirs?ty of Wisconsin-Stout, 
Manomonii, Wisconsin 

Modutei hive been used for three years in three of the six certification courses for inservice 
taacheriat the secondary and postsecondary levels. Currently forty inseryice teachers, at fourteen 
sites throughout the state, are enrolled in the field-based program which utilizes modulei, tele- 
conferences, and educational television. 

. * ^\ ■ " ' 

Miisissippi State University, , 
Misi^ssippj State, Miisisijppi 

Modulis have been used to aMimlted extent for five years in the nondegree, classroom-based 
certification program for ihservice trade and industry and health occupations teachers. In addition, 
three modules are used in a one- week orierttation program for new teachers. In a calendar year, 
approximately 100 teachers go throMgh the orientation program. AtteVidance is mandated by the 
state but no college course credit is given. 

University of Vermont, 

Burlington, Vermont ' . ^ 

Modules have been used sines September 1977 for preservice a.nd inservice teachers in industrial 
arts,.and preservice teachers in home economics education. CurrentlyJifteen students and three 
faculty are involved in the home economics program, which utilizes all modules in category B as part 
of a three-credit course. ^ ^ ' 



Purdut University, West Lafayitte , Indiana 

The university has been using the modules in two programs: industrial arts and home economics 
education. Currently 75 students are enrolled In the pfeervice undergraduate home economics 
program, and there are 75-1 00 inservice master's candidates. Almost all modules are used to some 
extent, either as resource or curriculum materials, in the traditional classroom /laboratory setting. 

University of Minnesota, Research and 
Development Center for Vocational 
Education, Mlnniapolis; Minnesota ^ ^ 

Modules were used indirectly in a research project in which instruments and a feedback system 
were designed for indivlduar and group staff development programs. Module titles became needs 
assessment statements. The system was tested on qver 6S0 tWchers, 160 supervisors, and 30,000, 
students in Minneiota, Virginia, Kentucky, and Wisconsin, The project's funding ran out at the end' 
of the 1977-78 academic yeir. Some persons at the state and university levels were concerned that 
this approach to staff development, if fully Implemented to include both computerized teacher needs 
assessment and use of modules to remedy deficiencies in a field based situation, could bypass tradi- - 
tional university^based teacher education programs. Modules are currently being used in the first-year 
teaching program. The needs assessment form developed in the f^oject is used as a self^tutoring device 
by new teachers. Staff memberj then analyze the form and recommend modules to assist teachers in 
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Pennsylvania State University, 

State College, Pennsylvania * 

Tha university is now in the final year of a three-year PBTE implementation project which 
this year is serving sixty five inservice teachers in approximately thirty institutions, including area, 
vocational technical schools, comprehensive schools, and community colleges. The program includBS" 
a full-time director. Dr. Wayne Detwiler, and one field assistant. 

" During the project's fim year, the teacher competenues identified by the National Center were 
re-examined based on the perceived needs of vocationar tea.ihers in Pennsylvania. Other competency 
lists were used and surveys were conducted of all industrial arts and trade and industry instructors in 
Pennsylvania. The project staff concluded that the competencies needed by vocational teachers in 
Pennsylvania did not' differ significantly from those on the National Center's list. These findings are 
another validation of the National Center's initial pioneering efforts in this area. 

This program is currently using twenty-two PBTE modules; on the average, four modules equal 
a credit. Modules are beginning to be used in the health occupations programs, constituting ten of the 
sixty credits required, and also in agrtculture teacher education within the College of Agriculture. 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania. 

Indiana, Penniylvania , •. 

^ . Commitment to PBTE was evident at Indiana University of Pennsylvania even during the projecfs 
initial phase, especially from vocational education adminjitratori and advisory committees In the 
university's fourteen-county service area! \ 

With the help of a 852,900 center gwnt from the Pennsylvania Department of Educatipn and 
an S8,500 grant for staff dpvelopment, Temple University's PBTE program was replicatedjflndiana 
University in August ia7a. The program encompasses two levels of certification, each.ui^^g thirty 
modules. An upper track program uses^forty modules. A training program for field ahd school resource 
per9ons uses the modules being developed at Temple for resource persons. The program staff includes 
a program director, a senior teacher educator, four field resource persons, and twenty-two volunteers 
in local schools. . ^ 

Approximately fifty-five teacher interns are current[y enrolled in the Level I & H programs. 
The project began with fifteen students in September 1978, with plans. to have ninety students by 
September 1980. To date one person has completed the course work and attained Level I certification. 

Use of faculty from other departmints to function as part of a diversified staff has resulted in 
increased utilization of the modules in these other departments (home economics, business education). 
The home economics department is contemplating beginning a project which will use modules to 
generate twenty-five credits. 



University of Pittsburgh , 

This university is in the first year of a two-year project to develop a competency-based, field-based 
vocational inservice program which is currently being tested by twenty teachers, 
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Additional uses of performanca'basid materials. The four centers for vocational teacher 
education in Pennsylvania are branching Into other areas of vocational education as a result of 
exposure to and use of the modules and requisite delivery systems. These programs are funded from 
P.L, 94-4fi2, Subpart 3, Section 135, and include such areas as preparation of vocational education 
teachers in mainstreaming and competency-based methods of instruction in shorthand and typing. 

Diverse Users " ) 

Telephone interviews were also conducted with repreientatives of small businesses, manufac= 
turing companies, bookstores, professional associations, and other noneducational agencies which 
ordered PBTE modules, = 



Union Carbide Corporation, ' - 

South Chairleston, West Virginia / 

PBTE modules are used by training departments in the corporation's fourteen chemical and 
plastics plants. The company's training consultant works with instructor/trainers who are primarily 
supervisory staff or experienced workers in a craft or operation area. The trainers use the modMles 
to improve their instruction techniques, to assist them in training programs, and as general instruc- 
tional resource materials. Trainers give new and experienced workers courses on equipment usage 
and plant procedures. According to the training consultant, "The modules were right along the line 
I was looking for," 



Catirpillar Tractor Company, 

Peoria, Illinois i 

The modules are part of an instructor's training program which is still in trie development phase 
and being tested in three of ten company facilities. AithoXjgh modules from the B, C, and D categories 
are ordered, usage is concentrated on the C modules dealing with the use of audiovisual materials. 
The modules are used as "survival kits" by those instructors who^have no prior teaching experience.. 

^ These instructors are typically high school graduates or graduates of a two- or four-year company 
sponsored apprenticeship program. Previously someone had to take timeout from his/her own job 
to train an instructor "one^n-one," This resulted in loss of production time for two people. Now the 
modules can be given to ^ew instructors, who can study them at their own pace. 

The training director feels the "modules can stand alone" and provide "valuable how-to infor- 
mation at a cost we're/willing to pay," He's recgmmending that modules be used in all ten facilities ^ 
for training instruct9fs, 
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SURVEV USED TO VALIDATE FINDINGS 
FROM THE CASE STUDY SITES 
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National Cinter PBTE Curricula 
Usi and Impact Information Sheet 



Instructions: . Pliase answer the questions in terms of use of the National Center's PBTE curricula. 

RespOhd only for programs for which you are directly reiponsible. Skip questions 
you do not have the information to answer. 



Background 

/ 

1, Your job title 
3. Department 

5, Type of Agency: □ Secondary 

Postiicondary 



2, Agency 

4. Location ____ 

□ College/University 

□ Other 



Usa of PBTE Curricula 

6, Type of program: 

7. Extent of Uie: 



□ Prestrvice Teacher Education 

□ inservice Teacher Education 



□ Staff Development 

□ Other 



Q Primary program □ Supplement-to other niaterjaji 



For Questions 8^13: If more than one program is offered, pltase respond for each type of progra 
where applicable. , 

^ ^ . . PreservicB Inservico 



m 




14. Vocational education service areas where PBTE modules are currently used: (check all that apply) 



UJ Trade & Industrial Ed. 

Business & Office Ed. 
□ Health Occupations Ed. 



Distributive Ed. 
Agriculture Ed. 
Industrial Arts Ed, 



n Home Economics. EdV 
□ Technical Ed. 

□ 



Effects of the PBTE Program 

Whit has been the effect of PBTE on the following; 



15. Enrollment in vocational teacher education programs? 

16. Ability to serve people in your service area? 

17. Flexibility In getting help to new teachers/instructors ^ 
when they are hired? 



Increased No Effect Decreased 



LI 
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jncreasecl No Effect Dicreased 



18. 


Per student cost for certification? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


19. Standardization of the skills taught to vocational 

teachers/instructors? 




□ 


□ 


20. 


Retrenchment of teacher education faculty? 




□ 


□ 


21. 


Use of diffBrentiated staffing? 




□ 


m 


22. 


Use of a fiald-based delivery system? 




■u 


□ 


23. 


AccountabHity of vocational teacher education program? 


□ 


D 


□ 


24. 


Personal contact between teachers and teacher educators? 




r— 1 


rn 

UJ 


25. 


TeachersVinstructors' confidence in themselves as teachers? 


u= J 


n 
I —1 


rn 


26. 


TeachersVinstructors' use of competency-based techniques 
with their own students? 


□ 


□■ 


■□ 


27. 


TeachersVinstructors' skills in developing bbjectives 
and lesson plans? 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 


28. 


TeacheriVinstruetors' skills in individualizing instruction? 






n 


29. 


TeachirsVinstruators' skills in organizing content 

intn tinitQ nf ln^trnf*tinn? 




□ 


□ 


30. 


TeachersVinstructors' ability to be self-evaluative? . - 


i ~i 


i J 




31. 


Teachirs7instructori' skills In evaluating perfortnance 

of their own students? • . - ' .. 




□ 


□ 


32. 


N'iethods of school administrators to evaluate 
the performance of teachers? 


■ □ 


. □ 


□ 


33. 


Access to insirvice staff development opportunities? 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


34. 


Amount of staff time spent evaluating students 
in PBTE programi. 






□ 



Please use this space for corriments and clarification: 



ERIC 
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